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Here’s why 
New Liquid 
Terramycin is 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


the fastest-selling mastitis 
treatment of them all! 





The fact that Liquid Terramycin outsells—by far—all 
other mastitis treatments certainly speaks well for the fast, 
dependable results dairymen have been ing with it. 
And now scientific tests reported in a ing veterinary 
journal have shown why it goes to work so much faster. 
Liquid carriers, like the one in Terramycin Animal 
Formula for Mastitis, get 3 to 9 times more disease-fighting 
antibiotic to the aoe part of the quarter. Thus the anti- 
biotic gets to pockets of infection that ointment base 
remedies can’t reach. And no other antibiotic is effective 
mre a wider range of mastitis-causing organisms than 
erramycin itself! 
We invite you to make your own comparative tests to 
see how much faster new Yiquid Terramycin (with Poly- 
myxin B Sulfate) gets your cows back on the milking line. 













OINTMENT TREATMENT. LIQUID TERRAMYCIN. 
Poor or spotty distribution of Fast, even distribution gets 
antibiotic in ointment base killing amounts of anti- 
often misses pockets of infec- ioti 
tion that cause flare-ups later. 
Note how it lumps up when 
injected in water or milk. 


Panniers: Seance” 7 














Effective treatment of dis- ANIMAL FORMULA 


SS forMASTITIS 


to consult your veterinarian. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y, 
World’s leading producer of antibiotics 
















WHICH WILL CURE MASTITIS FIRST? 
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With the new BRADY MULTI-CROP PULVERIZER, Dairy Farmers 
are discovering an “extra crop” that heey both feed and bedding! 
Cornstalks are no longer wasted. With the BRADY they now provide 
highly absorbent bedding and low-cost roughage. 


Dairy Farmers can cut grain feeding costs with cattle on cornstalk 


oughage? 


valuable w 






Exciting New Development Brings Down Cost 
of DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING 





Dairy Farmers no longer turn-under or burn 


Instead they harvest it with a BRADY and 
ensile for feeding. Like cornstalk, 
stubble makes good roughage, and when 
fed with supplement cattle thrive on it. 


silage. The former average of 2 to 3 acres of pasture and hay per head 
can now be reduced to |'/, acres with cornstalk roughage. 20 acres 
produces enough cornstalk silage for 60 head! Here's conclusive proof 
of this exciting new development in dairy cattle feeding — proof that 
you can cut feed costs and make more money with the Brady Multi- 
Crop Pulverzier 





heat, oats, and other grain stubble. 






rain 










4-stomached animals such as Dairy Cows have a big 
fermentation vat consisting of 4 stomachs. Without 
this fermentation vat, cows couldn’t make use of large 
amounts of roughage. With it, they consume quanti- 
ties—and that's why dairy farmers are finding new 
ways of providing this roughage. With the BRADY 
cornstalks, grain stubble — and other roughages, as 
well as green oats and vegetable toppings, are now 
harvested for valuable feed. It’s the new development 
that cuts cost of Dairy Cattle Feeding! 





ey show good gains — give more 
milk! 


WHAT ABOUT GREEN OATS? 


The BRADY chops green oats for silage with euse. Un- 
like most conventional choppers, there’s no wrap- 
ping and clogging around reels and other moving 
parts with the BRADY. Ask for a field test. See 
why the low-cost BRADY is the preferred chop- 
per today! 



















Cut Dairy Feeding Costs. Make More Money, Save Money with the 


AMAZING NEW BRADY PULVERIZER 





WITHOUT HOOD Pulverizes stalks, 


bble, ed h i fi 
poor > oJ “which are oned th the Now § F. Oo. B. 
soil. Controls blight, borers, crop 
pests. 
Priced Des Moines ' 
Under 9 lowa 





Includes ALL ATTACHMENTS For 


A COMPLETE Forage Harvester 


SEE the sensationally new 1956 BRADY 
MULTI-CROP PULVERIZER! See it 
in action! Then you'll know why so 
many dairy farmers are. talking. about 
this sturdy, low-cost, multi-purpose farm 
machine. ONE MAN ALONE can oper- 
ate with ease. Truly it is the most eco- 
nomical pulverizer manufactured today. 





WITH HOOD Blower fills wagon with 
crop leftovers for livestock forage, 
silage or for bedding. Harvests hay, 
alla ae tops must vegetable crops 
as well, 


BRADY MFG. CORP. 


“MORE - FOR- THE - MONEY" FARM MACHINERY 


eomeme MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ------, 


BRADY MANUFACTURING CORP. 
S. E. 30th & Granger 
Des Moines, lowa 


Please send me full information about the Brady Multi-Crop 
Pulverizer and how I can arrange for a field demonstration. 


S. E. 30th & GRANGER, DES MOINES, IOWA Nene 
Address 
OTHER FAMOUS BRADY PRODUCTS: BRADY MULTI-CROP ROTARY HOE, 
BRADY Srit WHEEL FARM TRAILER, BRADY DES MOINES HEAVY DUTY City. Zone RED 
FARM WAGON, BRADY PORTABLE HAMMERMILL DRIVE, State 


HD 556 
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What to do about 


THE GAP YOU CAN'T ADJUST! 


THERE'S ONE GAP YOU CAN'T ADJUST. It’s inside the dis- 
tributor cap of your tractor, truck or car. And a tune-up’ 
isn’t complete unless you check the distributor cap and 
rotor. Here’s why. 


The gap between the rotor and the distributor cap inserts 
is a critical dimension built in at the factory. When 
these points become oxidized or pitted you often get poor 
performance from your equipment. Frequently a new 
rotor and cap will mean quicker starts and better all- 
around performance. That’s why you should always check 
the distributor cap and rotor to be sure of a proper elec- 
trical tune-up. Auto-Lite distributor caps and rotors are 
ignition-engineered as a perfect pair to give you top 
performance from your truck or tractor. See your 
Auto-Lite Dealer for Original Service Parts. 








When the cap is removed the 
gap is gone: You can’t see 
or adjust this important 
gap. You have to depend 
entirely on the manufac- 
turer for accuracy. So to 
complete your tune-up job, 
be sure to check the rotor 
and distributor cap. 


Here's the only blind gap in 
the ignition system—the gap 
between the rotor blade 
and the distributor cap 
insert! This important gap 
is precisely established 
and carefully controlled at 
the Auto-Lite factory to 
give top performance. 














THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


AUTO-LITE == a 


Auto-Lile manufactures over 400 products, including Spark Plugs, Batteries, Wire and 
Cable and Automotive Electrical Systema . . . sold throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Unwholesome, immoral and questionable 





Moard’s Dairyman, copyright 1956 by W. D. 
Hoard & Sons Company. All rights reserved. 
Title registered U. 8. Patent office. 

Published the 10th and 25th of each month 
by W. D. Hoard & Sons Company, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin Entered as second-class 
matter July 25, 1902, at the post office at 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, under the act of 
March 5, 1879. 

Subscription Prices, United States and pos- 
sessions, 5 years, $2.00. One year, $1.00. In, 
Canada, 1 year. $2.00; three years, $5.00. In 
all other countries including Latin America, 1 
year, $5.00 

The receipt of Hoard’s Dairyman is notifica- 
tion that money on subscription has been re- 
ceived. The label om paper will show date to 
which subscription is paid. Changes of address 
should reach us three weeks in advance. In- 
clude old address. 


medical advertising is excluded. A sincere ef- 
fort is made to carry advertising of only reli- 
able people. We will always take it as a favor 
to be notified promptly whenever any adver- 
tiser's dealings with the subscribers are not in 
good faith or evidence a lack of business hon- 
or. Advertisers recognize the readers of 
Hoard’s Dairyman as an up-to-date class of 
farmers, and we hold our columns for the 
patronage of only those with whom our read- 
ers can desl with profit and satisfaction. 

Hoard’s Dairyman is published on the 10th 
25th of each month. Advertising copy for 
10th of the month issue must be received 

the 15th of the preceding month. For 
25th of the month issue, copy must be 
wed by the Ist of that month. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 


NEW FARM BILL PASSES HOUSE, SOIL BANK APPROVED. ADVANCE 
PAYMENTS REJECTED BUT FARMERS CAN QUALIFY ON 
PLANTING THIS YEAR. GRAZING LANDS MADE ELIGIBLE. 
NO EFFECT ON DAIRY. CORN ACREAGE BOOSTED FROM 
43.3 MILLION TO 51 MILLION ACRES. FEED GRAINS 
SUPPORTED, AS FOLLOWS: OATS, 69 CENTS; BARLEY, 
$1.09; RYE, $1.36; AND GRAIN SORGHUMS, $2.10; 
NON-COMMERCIAL AREA CORN, $1.23. BILL GOES TO 
SENATE. 


U. S. TO SUE TO RECOVER PAYMENTS MADE IN CHEESE PURCHASE 
AND RESALE TRANSACTIONS (HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, JAN. 
10). U.S.DeAs CONTENDS ACTIONS LEGAL AND CARRIED 


OUT INTENT OF CONGRESS TO SUPPORT FARM PRICES. 








PRICE SUPPORTS FOR 1956 ANNOUNCED FOLLOWING VETO 
MESSAGE. RICE INCREASED FROM $4.04 TO $4.50 PER 
HUNDRED POUNDS. WHEAT FROM $1.81 TO $2 PER 
BUSHEL. ALLOTMENT CORN IN COMMERCIAL AREAS FROM 
$1.40 TO $1.50 PER BUSHEL. NON-ALLOTMENT CORN 
IN COMMERCIAL AREAS, $1.25. AS PREVIOUSLY RE- 
PORTED, MANUFACTURING MILK UP 10 CENTS TO $5.25. 








PRICE INCREASE IN MILK ORDERS EFFECTIVE MAY 1. U.S.D.As 
BOOSTED CLASS I PRICE IN 44 FEDERAL MARKETING 
ORDER AREAS. AMOUNTS TO 46 CENTS PER HUNDRED- 
WEIGHT FOR MAY AND JUNE AND 26 CENTS FOR JULY. 
ONLY SEVEN ORDERS HAVE NOT RECEIVED ADJUSTMENT. 








VAST HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION BILL PASSES HOUSE. PROVIDES 
13-YEAR PROGRAM INCLUDING FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS. 
WILL BE FINANCED BY INCREASED HIGHWAY USE TAXES, 
INCLUDING 1 CENT INCREASE ON GASOLINE, DIESEL 
FUEL, AND SPECIAL MOTOR FUEL. 


eS 


In YOUR next issue! 


HE DEALS. DIRECTLY WITH HIS CUSTOMERS 
... T. W. Allen has gone into retailing of his 
herd’s production. Sales up 30 per cent this year. 











COOL BARN WITH WINDOWS AND FAN... 

How dairymen drop temperatures 10 to 15 de- 
grees with window ventilation, electric fans, and 
evaporation. 

FOR BETTER PASTURE KILL WEEDS AND 
BRUSH .. . How to double the carrying capac- 
ity of permanent pastures by using new weed- 
and brush-killing chemicals. 

HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR SPRAYER... You 
can save repair bills and keep your sprayer in 
top operating condition by following these prac- 
tical tips to prevent clogging and corrosion. 

CALIFORNIA SETS PRICES FROM FARM TO 








DOORSTEP . . . This ninth article in our milk 
pricing series reveals California’s state milk 
control has been quite successful. Surplus is 
held well in line through contracts between 


dealer and farmers. 
AND MANY MORE... 





Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 
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| HOARD’S DAIRYMAN — New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [_] Renewal ' 
i I enclose $ . Pleese send me Hoard’s Dairyman for —— years. 
! 1 
fe NE eo. OSES. ang 0 Rae. 5 
! r 
OO ee ee Se ee ; 
SPECIALS 
: 3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
i (CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) , 
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Separated 
ice and milk 


compartments mean 


FINER MILK PROTECTION 


7 : 
with Wilson bulk coolers 





FOR ICE 
and ice water 





THE DIAGRAM ABOVE SHOWS WHY you get the safest, most efficient 
milk protection in a Wilson bulk milk cooler. Ice builds up in its 
own compartment, completely separated from the milk tank. Ice 
water from this compartment sprays against three sides and bottom 
of milk tank. You get more refrigerated area than in any other cooler. 
Milk cools fast, yet it can never freeze. Reason: only ice water, never 
ice, is in contact with the milk tank. 


NO CALIBRATION PROBLEMS. The same fsolated ice bank means 
that over-buildup of ice will never affect the milk tank, never cause 
it to bulge or buckle, never interfere with accurate calibration. 


YEARS-AHEAD FEATURES are yours when you go bulk with Wilson. 
Like dynamic tension bracing for tanks; big corner radius for easy 
cleaning; baked-on, kitchen-fresh finish; a higher water-to-milk ratio 
for longest cooling protection. Send in the coupon or call your 
Wilson dealer today for complete information. 




















THE COOLER WITH THE FAMOUS 
DROP-IN refrigeration unit. Wilson's 
separated milk and ice compartments 
make possible removing the entire 
refrigeration assembly simply by lift- 
ing up. You can replace it in minutes. 
If power should fail, you can put in 
block ice to protect your milk. Only 
from Wilson can you get this proved 
feature that has been used on over 
100,000 American dairy farms. 


WILSON REFRIGERATION, 
Smyrna, Delaware 
A Division of Tyler Refrigeration Corporation 


inc. 








Rugged Wilson Freezers — Designed 
- for Farms 





ee | 


There's a freezer in 


: 
: your tuture—and Wil- 
: ; ian son's got the big sizes 
| farm wives like best 

: Outstanding features 


; you won't want to 
: ; miss. Capacities 15 to 
: 80 cu. ft., in both chest 
: j and upright. You can 
get a Wilson ‘‘treezer 
that grows” to meet 
future needs. See your 

nearby dealer 


Double-door 25 cu. ft. Wilson Upright 


Seeeeeeseceseeeeseseeeeeeen 





> 
Wilson Refrigeration, Inc. 7 
Dept. H.7, Smyrna, Delaware ° 
. 
Rush information or Bulk Milk Coolers ["] Can Milk Cooler Home Freezers . 
. 
* 
Nome___ aie a EE a re, 
. 
. 
Address = - fu = sesitalicntindins rs wide: 
_ 
> 
. 
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New | 
A-SrIl)| if The 


MASTITIS TREATMENT 


AT LOWEST COST 


Here's the greatest advance in Mastitis control since Penicillin! 
This single disposable syringe takes the place of four and cuts cost 
to the bone. Savings on manufacturing, filling, labeling, packing, 
shipping, etc., make it possible to use the very latest combination 
of proved germ-killing medicines and still sell for less! Compare 
ingredients and potencies of these two Selecta formulae with all 





COST PER écc SHOT 








5474 4574 


Per é6ce Shot Each Syringe Contains 


150,000 units Procaine Penicillin 500,000 units 
100 mg Dihydrostreptomycin 250 mg 
200 mg 2 Sulfonamides 500 mg 

50 mg Papain 50 mg 
Cobalt Sulfate 5 mg 











No other method of application comes close to Selecta for speed 
and ease. You can treat all four teats in less than 15 seconds. And, 
you can infuse more than a single 6cc dose into any quarter, if 
needed. Selecta is the combination of modern medicine and mod- 
ern applicator to help you control Mastitis better, faster and 
cheaper! Start now. See and try Selecta at your dealer’s, or write 
for complete information. 


G. C. HANFORD MFG. CO.  « 
Since 1846 


Syracuse, New York 


Dept. H-1 








HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s 
subject, whether radical or 
or foolish, critical or 


expression of their opinion on 
tive, destructive or constructive, 


Dairyman for the 
conserva- 


Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


No “one-shot” cures 


Have read your magazine rather 
regularly for the past eight or nine 
years and benefited considerably. 

Your policy of writing what you 
think, regardless of popular opin- 
ions and/or pressures, is especially 
commendable these days. 

In your editorial, “Babies verus 
prosperity,” you quote Cornell's 
article on the topic. They said, 
“There was a short baby crop dur- 
ing the 30’s but this did not pre- 
vent rising prices and prosperity 
during the 40's.” 

Was I dreaming or did we have 
a small skirmish of a military na- 
ture during the 40’s, with billions 
of Uncle Sam’s money being poured 
into industry and, consequently, 
into circulation? Then a postwar 
shortage and high prices, followed 
by another “police action,” also did 
nothing to depress our economy. 

Cornell's economists also men- 
tioned the large baby crop in the 
20's not preventing the depression. 
It would seem that all other fac- 
tors would have to remain con- 
stant before conclusions could be 
drawn either way. 

Am fairly certain that weak na- 
tions, and race suicide begin with 
low birth rates. Correct? 

On another topic, you have had 
an enlightening and concise se- 
ries of articles on milk market- 
ing. This subject is interesting, 
although controversial and compli- 
cated, so to get so clear a presen- 
tation must have required lots of 
work. : 

What puzzles me is no comment 
from the many readers who have 
for years offered simple, one-shot 
cures for the milk price situation 
(as of April 10 issue). . 


Keep up the fine work. 
Ohio G. J. Fox 


Need marketing 


commission 


A prosperous agriculture would 
balance our economy today. We 
can have this very simply by es- 
tablishing an agricultural market- 
ing commission comparable to our 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This commission would be biparti- 
san or nonpartisan, a group of 21 
members chosen by the Senate 
and House Agriculture Commit- 
tees for periods longer than that 
of the committees. 

The commission would have the 
power to establish prices that 
would give the people in agricul- 
ture, on the average family-size 
farm, an income comparable to 
that of the rest of society. 

The commission would determine 
what is the average-size farm, ac- 
cording to land types and crops 
needed to use the time of and pro- 
vide the income for a family. This 
would be kept as flexible as our 
needs demand. 

The average-size farm would 
market at a percentage of its 
production that our needs’ would 
indicate. The larger farms would 
market on a declining scale. The 
smaller-than-average farm on an 
increasing scale. The remainder 
would stay on the farm. Needless 


to say, this would stimulate the 
average-size farm. 

We are seeing land reforms all 
over the world and we will have 
some form here. This would solve 
that situation in our country. 

This plan would give us conser- 
vation on the land. The farmer 
would be financially able to use the 
good farmer's methods he needs. 
An underpaid custodian of our 
most priceless resource can only 
care for it to the best of his abil- 
ity—after he cares for his family 
and his automobile. 

Nature has a way of paying in- 
terest on anything we leave on the 
ground, and there is no doubt that 
this is where our surplus should 
be. 


Illinois DIcK JOHNSON 


Shades of 
“The Governor” 


In your issue of February 10, 
you had an _ editorial entitled 
“Farm Bureau and Farmers Union 
ignore dairymen.” Your comment 
on this is justified, and sounds as 
if Old Governor Hoard were back 
on the job. He was always inter- 
ested first in the welfare of those 
on the land. 

Following him was Arthur Glov- 
er, who, though not a rugged 
writer, also was a great champion 
of a better life for the farmer. 

I wonder how many of your 
present readers knew personally 
these two great men? I wonder if 
your readers know that it was 
Glover and I who were called to 
Washington, in 1917, to go before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
to get the Capper-Volstead act 
passed, That act gave farmers im- 
munity from the Sherman Anti- 
trust act which forbade producers 
of a food commodity from organiz- 
ing to set or fix prices: 

When Arthur and I left that 
quiz and went to the hotel, Ar- 
thur said to me that his feet were 
wet. I asked him, “Why?” He said 
that the quizzing of those lawyer 
senators caused the perspiration to 
run down his legs into his shoes. 

Now the cause for all this was 
that the Twin City Milk Producers 
Association was the first to “take 
title’ to the farmers’ product, and 
sell to the distributors and manu- 
facture the surplus: as we saw fit. 
We returned the proceeds of such 








“The Senator certainly is going all- 
out for the farm vote, isn’t he?” 
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action to our farmer members, To 
do this, we had to take over sev- 
eral cooperative creameries within 
the 40-mile territory so that we 
could get better than a butterfat 
price for our milk. 

The Twin City organization was 
the first in this country to be a 
sales organization instead of a 
bargaining organization with no 
way of handling the milk if the 
dealers would not pay a fair price. 
To get this law over, four other 
farmers (officers) and I were un- 
der indictment for two years. We 
had to report to the Henne- 
pin County (Minneapolis) judges 
monthly until the act was passed 
and made retroactive in our cases. 

In 1925, The Dairymen’s League 
of the New York milkshed turned 
from a bargaining association to 
a sales organization. I was in- 
vited there and worked a whole 
month going from meeting to 
meeting selling this program. I 
also was invited to, and did, assist 
72 other cooperatives in forming 
organizations from coast-to-coast. 

It was particularly amusing in 
Baltimore. The farmers were paid 
two prices for their milk every 
month, yet the dealers were urg- 
ing farmers to produce more. They 
were paid a “surplus” price when 
there was no surplus. So I pro- 
posed that the Baltimore farmers 
build a cheese factory to care for 
the “surplus.” When the factory 
was built there was no surplus. 

Your editorial noted is pat and 
to the point, and should make 
farmers think, If there is anyone 
so dumb that they think they can 
get out of the static condition they 
are in relative to better farm 
economy by not getting together 
as all others have done, they are 
sure dumber than the coal heavers 
who used to work and die under- 
ground for $2 a day. 

You, in the editorial, cite the at- 
titude -of the various farm ofrgani- 
zations in getting together. That 
is the trouble in Washington and 
always will be. 


Minnesota W. F. SCHILLING 


Don’t follow blindly 


I would like to answer those who 
criticized you in the March 25 
issue. 

First, I would like to ask Mr. 
McCune and Mr. Hawes if the 
Farm Bureau, in arriving at the 
flexible price support policy, told 
you why they are against the two- 
price system? Or do the Farm Bu- 
reau leaders want the domestic 
price to come down to the world 
price level? Do you think the 
American farmer can stand these 
low foreign prices with our higher 
costs of production? 

The Farm Bureau says the two- 
price system would be _ called 
“dumping” by foreign countries. 
Then why is not the selling of over 
100 million pounds of ham and 
pork products by European coun- 
tries, not for trade but mostly for 
our dollars, not called dumping 
also, while the government is at 
the same time buying pork to 
support hog prices which over- 
production of hogs was brought on 
by falling corn prices to less than 
75 per cent of parity last fall? 

Remember, we were told that 
cheaper corn would help the hog 
producer. But, has it? 

Two years ago, Secretary Ben- 
son cut the price of milk to 75 
per cent of parity saying that it 
would help cut production to de- 
mand. But, has it? Production is 
rising without controls. 


far are: 


you 
Dairyman for your stand in the 
farmer’s behalf. Believe each indi- 
vidual farmer should do more 
thinking for himself on the farm 
problera and not leave all the 
ideas up to our farm leaders and 
farm newspapers. 

One farm newspaper editor I 
wrote to admitted, 
that we farmers, as a last resort, 
might have to fall back to, of all 
things, the Brannan Plan. ‘So, let 
us question our leaders in what di- 
rection they are leading us and not 
follow them blindly. 

Indiana CLARENCE WILDE 


Our figures do not agree 


I was greatly interested in W. 
R. Hesseltine’s article in the Jan- 
uary 10 issue entitled “To offset 
lower prices.” In order to com- 
pare his theoretical production 
costs with our actual figures, I re- 
ferred to my books and D.H.LA, 
records for the past year. These, 
in my opinion, revealed some wide 
discrepancies in his calculations. 

Let,us assume that the average 
cow produced $350 worth of milk 
(100 cwt. x $3.50) (our 43 cows 
average 12,300). 
capacity will consume 25 pounds of 
hay and 50 pounds of silage for 
about 200 days at an approximate 
cost of $62 for the hay and $22.50 
for the silage. The grain consumed 
by this cow (4 pounds of milk to 
1 pound grain) would amount to 
1% tons, which at $75 per ton 
would be $93.75. This valuable cow 
should have bedding at an estimat- 
ed value of $18, plus veterinary 
care and medicine at about $10. 
Together with pasture the costs so 








2% tons hay at $25 aaa $62.00 





4% tons silage at $5...... 22.50 
1% tons grain at $75... 93.75 
1 to 2 tons bedding........ 18.00 
SII. wennsnestnunvditeretinaninnls 25.00 
$221.25 _ 


Thus our $350 gross per cow has 
been reduced to $130. In a theo- 
retical 40-cow herd this would re- 


turn $5,200 (40 x $130) to pay the - 








following: 
~ ‘Taxes ee “$ 900.00 
Insurance 506.00 
Repairs 700.00 
Supplies 500.00 
Elec, & tel. 350.00 
Cow replacements 1,000.00 
Depr. bidgs, 1,000.00 
$4,950.00 





At this point one might well 
stop to consider the prospects of 
paying the grocery bill, fuel bill, 
doctor bill, interest on the mort- 
gage, life insurance, health and ac- 
cident insurance, car insurance, sO- 

(Continued on next page) 


in his letter, ° 


A cow with this 
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JOHNSON All-Purpose AIR COMPRESSORS 


wit INSECTOSPRAY | 


Push-Button FLY CO 








Kills flies and insects 
ip 3 to 5 minutes 
the easy, money-saving way 


MODEL 400 PISTON TYPE 
Furnished complete with Ys: h.p. 
copacitor-type motor. 


Here’s the fastest, easiest, most economical way to rid your dairy barr 
and other buildings of flies, lice, fleas, mites and other parasites. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS— Just flip a switch ... Johnson All-Purpose Air 
Compressor automatically supplies right amount of pressure to disperse 
insecticide in a fog-like blanket that penetrates everywhere in the building. 
Cows retain protection that lasts for hours, even after they're turned out 
in lot or pasture!) MILK PRODUCTION GOES UP! 


SAVES MORE THAN HALF ON INSECTICIDE COSTS! 

Tests at leading universities prove that the Insectospray method does a 
better job than old-fashioned hand spraying ...and uses Jess than half 
as much insecticide! Savings soon pay for cost of Compressor and Insec- 
tospray attachments... Compressor serves year ‘round for dozens of jobs. 


PAINTS - SPRAYS * LUBRICATES ° INFLATES TIRES 


Johnson All-Purpose Compressors deliver just as much air at 
just as high pressure as most makes 2 or 3 times their size! Al! 
are guaranteed to supply 100 Ibs. pressure... more than enough 
for spraying even heavy paints and enamels. 


COMPLETE LINE—16 Popular Price Models—THE RIGHT UNIT 
FOR EVERY NEED. Powered by Gas Engine, Storage Battery or 
Electricity. 
















WRITE QOTe Tt i alee hd 
TODAY : 
for . 
FREE . Compressor Division, Dept. HD-6, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
catalog : Please send free literature on Johnson Air Compressors 
& 7 and attochments including Insectospray units. Also, 
FREE e send my free spray-gun paint strainer. No obligation 
SPRAY-GUN : ae 
PAINT . STREET or ROUTE. 
STRAINER : 
ee ee OD A Cee STATE — 
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“Competition gives 
me more for my money 


—my refrigerator is a good example!” 


Inquiring Reporter: There are bills in Congress that 
would give regulated forms of transportation, such 
as railroads and some trucks and barges, more 
freedom to price their services in competition with 
each other —and with unregulated trucks and 
barges, too. What’s your opinion of that? 


Housewife: Well, what I want to know is — will com- 
petition in transportation benefit me? When I 
bought my refrigerator, three different stores com- 
peted for my business —and I got a mighty good buy! 


Inquiring Reporter: According to a Cabinet Committee 
appointed by the President, if the various kinds 
of transportation were allowed greater freedom to 
compete with one another in rates, it would mean 
savings for everyone. 


Housewife: I thought so. I remember reading that rail- 
roads are often required to set their rates higher 
than would otherwise be necessary — just to protect 
their competitors. 


Inquiring Reporter: That's right — and the Cabinet 
Committee recommended that each form of trans- 
portation should be allowed to make rates related 
to its own costs and needs, so long as the rates are 
not below cost and are not discriminatory. 


Housewife: Well, in that case I’m all for competitive 
freight rates. After all, I pay the freight on every- 
thing I buy! 


For full information on this important subject, write for the 
booklet, “Why Not Let Competition Work?” 


Association of American Railroads 
806-Y Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C, 








cial security, clothes for the fami- 
ly, and wages for the hired man. 

Well, you may say, what's the 
solution? I am convinced the so- 
called experts do not have the an- 
swer as yet, so how could I? No 
doubt numerous false starts will 
be made in the near future. Some 
will help to a certain. extent while 
others will be a waste of valuable 
time and the taxpayers’ money. 

During this critical period, the 
dairyman must survey his costs 
with an eye to reducing where 
ever possible. He should consoli- 
date debt payments, reduce the 
amount of feed purchased through 
the use of home-grown grains and 
improved roughage, use cheaper 
bulk feed, and, above all, remem- 
ber that it is more important to 
increase the net results than to in- 
crease the gross returns. 

New York Joun H. T. Dow 


Defense of small farms 


I would like to comment on the 
article, “Rent or buy?” in the Jan- 
uary 10 issue. I am glad it pre- 
sents a practical approach to the 
matter of necessary equipment to 
start farming. 

There is a statement, however, 
which implies that the smali farm 
(100 to 120 acres) cannot be a 
profitable unit in these days of 
high equipment costs. 

The way the number of farmers 
is decreasing and the size of farms 
is increasing the tendency is to- 
wards larger operating units, the 
standard argument being that the 
farmer car’ work an additional 40 
or 80 with the same equipment he 
already has. To a considerable de- 
gree that is true. 

The farmer whose finances and 
ability permit him to operate a 
large unit should do so, but I be- 
lieve the stability of agriculture is 
dependent upon the family size 
farm. And I do not agree with the 
idea that the farm has to be big 
to be efficient. 

I know a good 100- or 120-acre 
farm can be a profitable dairy 
farm. I have even seen some prof- 
itable 80's. 

I have seen farmers who think 
they need a lot of land. They are 
so busy in the summertime, put- 
ting in crops and harvesting, that 
their dairy herd, from which they 
derive their income, is neglected. 
And they are doing a pretty poor 
job of farming in every way. 

To be really successful in dairy 
farming you must like cattle, be a 
so-called cowman. And, as in every 
other business, you must keep ac- 
curate records, not only of the 
production of your herd but also of 
your expenses and income. 

One trouble is that we are not 
developing enough dairymen. Too 
many of our young. farmers are 
farm mechanics. In our vocational 
agriculture classes emphasis is not 
always on the most important 
things. 

In recent years, in trying to limit 
production on an acreage basis, it 
has been demonstrated that the 
farmer can produce an equal 
amount on less acreage through 
better farm practice, such as the 
use of more commercial fertilizer, 
better tillage, and weed control. 

That is what is happening on 
many of our smaller farms. More 
intensive farming on less acreage, 
together with good dairy hus- 
bandry, and you have a profitable 
operation. 

If I had more cattle than I 
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number of such dairymen, 
ever, is comparatively small. There 
are a few today who do not know 
that it is necessary to 


to use; it is a quantity which can 
be added to or subtracted from. 
The rules regarding the feeding 
and management of dairy cattle 


sure that the results will be as 
indicated by the genetic back- 
ground of the animals thus mated. 


college professor, or even the head 
of the t of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
will dare to say that by using this 
formula or that, success in the 
breeding of cattle would be as- 
sured. 
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YER SINCE Buick sliced the price of 
EF Estate Wagons, more buyers have 
been moving into the “wagon” than 
ever before. 

Seems the price cut was all they needed. 


Surely nobody needed coaxing to want 
the one all-round traveler with Buick’s 
incomparable pleasure-car ride — and 
that’s better than ever this year., 


So is Buick performance, with record- 
high horsepower in the big 322-cubic- 
inch V8—and the spectacular getaway 
of Variable Pitch Dynaflow* even before 


«“« . . ” ~~ ‘ 
you “switch pitch” for safer passing. 


There's no question, either, about this 
Buick’s ability to handle any task 
you put to it—from transporting very 
important people smartly, to picking 
up almost three cubic yards of cargo 
and waltzing away with it. 

So what could you gain by waiting, 
when the already-low-price SpEciAL 
sells for less than some smaller cars — 


Buick Special 6-passenger 4-door Estate Wagon 


and the spirited Century is only one 
price-notch above it? 

See your Buick dealer this week about 
the sweet-riding Estate Wagon — the 
best Buick yet, and certainly the best 
buy yet at 1956 prices. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


*New Advanced Variable Pitch Dynaftlow he on Dyn 
builds today we ima Super and Ce _=- 


optional at modest extra cost on 


lt is standard on 


SEE JACKIE GLEASON ON TV 


Sest-Gutekh. yet 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 
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Biggest moneys worth 


in Pickups for 56 











NEW FORD F-100 8-FT. 4-TON PICKUP 
GVW 5,000 Ibs. Choice of 133-h.p. Six or 167-h.p. V-8. 


Most Power ! 


Ford’s new 1956 line of Pickups offers you the most power and 
performance in Ford history. Only the Ford Pickups give you 
gas-saving Short Stroke design in two engine choices, V-8 and Six! 
Ford’s got the only modern Short Stroke Six in the }4-ton field! 


Most Capacity / 


Ford’s new 8-ft. box gives you more loadspace than any 
other \4-ton pickup—up to 19 cu. ft. more. Available on the 
118-in. wheelbase. Extra cost is surprisingly low. The standard 
6 \¢-ft. box, on the 110-in. wheelbase, is one of the roomiest 
in its field—gives you a full 45 cu. ft. of loadspace. 


Most Comfort / 


Ford’s new Driverized Cab is the easiest of all cabs to get | 
in and out of. Doors open a full 70°—as much as 25° wider | 
than other trucks. Most restful ride in any truck is yours 

with full foam rubber, 5 inches in seat, 3 inches in seat back. . . 

offered with 13 other extras in Custom Cab, low added cost. 


Most Safety / 


Only Ford Trucks have new deep-center Lifeguard steering 
wheel. Helps protect driver from contact with steering column in 
case of accident. Only Ford Trucks have new Lifeguard door 
latches, to help guard against doors springing open in an accident. 
No extra cost! Ford seat belts available at low added cost. 


Studies of latest license reg- 
istration data on 10,068,600 
trucks show that Ford Trucks 
last longer than any of the 
other four leading makes. 


To get the most 
for your old truck, see 
your Ford Dealer now! 
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Rough time for old-style drinking cups 


Water cups which can back-siphon “shall be avoided,” according to new 
milk ordinance. Here is story behind requirement and what you can do. 


F YOU are producing 
milk for a Grade A 
market, chances are 

that the milk inspector 
soon will be giving your 
drinking cups a lot of 


prised if he checks to 
see whether the water 
inlet is above the rim 
of the cup. 

Back of this strange behavior is a new 
recommendation of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. In the latest recommended Milk 
Ordinance and Code appears this statement: 

“Submerged inlets in cattle drinking cups, 
wash vats, etc., shall be avoided.” 

What is the reason for such a recommen- 
dation? Let’s take an example of what can 
happen on the farm. 

Assume your water system is fully pres- 
surized and connected to all outlets on the 
farm. Your pump feeds directly to the drink- 
ing cups, too. The water inlet in many old 
cups is below the top of the cup rim or close 
to the rim so back siphonage is possible. 

Now, let’s assume that mother turns on 
the automatic washer, junior waters the gar- 
den, sister draws a bath, and dad is drawing 
water to wash the milking machines. At the 
same time, old bossy decides she wants a 
long drink of water. Naturally, the pressure 
drops drastically. A suction is created at 
high places in the system. If all conditions 
are right, with drinking cups higher than the 
other outlets, bossy is surprised to find water 
going up the valve rather than down. 

While bossy laps vainly for a few. drops, 
the contaminated water from the cup siphons 
back to the open taps in the milk house, 
laundry, bathroom, and garden. 

The guardians of public health are not at 
all enthusiastic about the prospect of wash- 
ing dairy utensils with contaminated water. 

Why do we use the term “recommenda- 
tion’? Milk inspectors are more inclined to 
order with an “or else” rather than make 
a recommendation. 

Actually; the U. S. Public Health Service 
has no authority to order anyone about. As 
a service agency of the government, however, 
it has, since 1924, prepared a standard milk 
ordinance that is recommended to local 





boards of health. As a result, a great share 
of the towns and cities, and some states, do 
follow 


the recommended health ordinance. 





attention. Don’t be sur-: 


BACK-SIPHONING is possible when elevations such as this occur. With a drop in pressure, 
contaminated water in the barn can draw back into milk house wash tank. 


And local boards of health have “order pow- 
er.” That we know. 

But how important is this potential dan- 
ger? What are the real chances.of actually 
contaminating the wash water? 

Frankly, the chances are. not very great. 
At least, that is the impression we get from 
talking to health authorities and agricultural 
engineers. But there is a risk when drinking 
cups are at the highest elevation in the sys- 
tem. It has happened. 

Perhaps that is why the U. S. Public 
Health Service wrote “shall be avoided” 
rather than “shall not be used.” When we 
visited with the top public health officials in 
Washington, D. C., recently we were told that 
it was not their desire to force the replace- 
ment of eight million old drinking cups. They 
did believe, however, that anyone buying new 
cups should buy the non-siphoning type. 

If past experience is any criterion, we can 
expect that local boards of health will go 
their own sweet way in the interpretation of 
the recommendation. Some may clamp down 
and order all old cups out. Others will study 
the plumbing picture on the farm and rule 
accordingly. Frankly, however, there is little 
or nothing the dairy farmer can do about it. 
The health officer is the law, whether or not 
he uses good judgment in the laws and regu- 
lations he enforces. 

There are other ways of meeting the re- 
quirement though. Three possibilities are 
open. They are: 


Use a gravity tank ... 


Years ago, we piped water into a holding 
tank in the loft over the stable. Water then 
fed to the drinking cups by gravity. If the 
inlet pipe discharged water from an opening 
above the rim of the tank, there was no 
chance for back-siphoning. 

If you still use a loft tank, you have 
nothing to worry about on the new require- 
ment, regardless of who interprets it. 


Drill holes in cups... 


If the water inlets in your cups are only 
slightly below the rims of the cups, there is 
an easy way out. Simply cut notches in the 
rim or drill holes to provide an overflow be- 
fore the water reaches the inlet opening. 

Engineers say that the water level in the 
cup should never be closer than 34 of an inch 
from the inlet. If that inlet opening is high 
in a large bowl, you can drill three or four 





If barn is lower 


than the other outlets, back-siphoning will not take place. There are four ways of preventing 
this: You can purchase new cups, use overflow holes, install gravity tank, or put in check valve. 





- 


half-inch holes with your power drill and you 
are safe from back-siphoning. 

There are many cups, of course, where the 
inlet valve is set deep in the water bowl. 
Drilling holes in such cups would be useless 
because you would merely make a sieve of 
the water bowl. 

We would suggest testing this method on 
only one cup. You may find flooded mangers 
the next morning. According to our infor- 
mation, not many cups are suited to this 
procedure. 


Check valve possible ... 


An inexpensive and logical solution would 
be to place a spring-loaded check valve in the 
main feed line to the drinking cups. Public 
health people look a bit skeptical on this one. 
They are not sure that the check valves are 
foolproof. They fear that they may stick. 

Engineers say that check valves should 
work satisfactorily. Of course, there is no 
guarantee how long they will function prop- 
erly. Any mechanical device may break down. 


You have four choices... 


So, you Grade A producers, there are four 
possible choices. You can buy new non- 
siphoning cups, install a gravity tank, drill 
holes around the cups, of put a check valve 
in the main feeder line. 

How soon will the milk inspector put the 
finger on you? That is hard to say. In some 
markets, health people have been fussy about 
this problem for at least 10 years. In most 
markets, however, little attention has been 
paid to it until the 1953 standard ordinance 
was published. Then the questions began. 

From cities in Michigan, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia came reports 
that milk inspectors were kicking up a fuss. 
But dairy farmers could not buy a non- 
siphoning cup. None were being made! 

Into this embarrassing situation were 
called the U. S. Public Health Service and 
barn equipment manufacturers. The equip- 
ment people agreed to design non-siphoning 
cups, and Michigan State University was 
asked to test them. 

At the same time, there was an unwritten 
agreement that new cups would not be pro- 
moted or publicized until at least three cups 
made by three manufacturers were made, 
tested, and approved. This has been accom- 
plished. There are approved cups available. 

Anything can happen now. THE END 






WATER INLET 
OVERFLOW HOLES 


TROUBLE SPOT is location of water inlet with 
relation to rim of water bowl. If below rim, 
water can back-siphon. Where inlet is near top 
rim of the bowl, overflow holes may be used. 
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Farm Flashes.... 


Seasonal reminders a 


PULLETS NEED 
ROOM TO GROW 


The month of May presents certain man- 


igement problems to maintain normal growth 
{f replacement pullets 

All bags, plywood, cardboard, and other 
protective material on the sides of summer 
Shelters should be removed. This protection 
is no longer necessary. Free circulation of 


air through the summer shelter is essential. 
When pullets are raised in confinement, all 


houses and pens should be opened as much 

as possible to allow free circulation of air. 
Keep in mind that birds are constantly 

growing and need more room. A Rutgers 


University poultryman says that birds raised 





to 3 square 
If raised on 
the range, there should be no more than 300 
to 400 birds per acre, depending on range 
conditions, and no more than 100 or 125 birds 
in any summer shelter. 


in confinement should receive 24 
feet to maintain normal growth. 


CRAB GRASS CAN 
BE CONTROLLED 


Some of the newer chemicals on the market 
will give temporary relief from serious crab 
grass problems in lawns. There are two gen- 
eral types available. One type is used before 
crab grass germinates, in early spring. The 
other is intended for use after crab grass is 
up and growing. 

Post-emergence chemicals, those for apply- 
include phenyl 


ing on growing crab grass, 

merevric acetate, potassium cyanate, and 
disodium methyl arsonate. The latter one is 
new and has been tried only one year. Fol- 


lowing directions is important since an over- 
dose can sometimes injure or kill bluegrass. 
Those labeled as poisonous should be handled 
with care and kept out of children’s reach. 

Don’t expect the same spectacular results 
that you get with 2,4-D on dandelions. You 
can expect some discoloration of the lawn. 

Best long-term cure for crab grass is a 
dense, vigorous sod that will resist invasion 
of the weed. Here are four steps recommend- 
ed for cultural control: 

1. Fertilize the lawn moderately. 

2. Reseed any bare spots larger than one 
square foot. September is the best time to 
do this, but early spring will do. 

3. Set the mower to cut from 144 to 2% 
inches high. This is the most important thing 
to do in reducing crab grass. 

4. Water with care, if at all. Crab grass 
likes water. A thorough soaking at weekly 
or longer intervals is much better for the 
lawn than frequent light sprinkling. 

Where crab grass is a serious problem it 


or} 


Fea) 





is best to do no watering during May, June, 
and July. Don’t be alarmed if regular lawn 
grasses turn brown during dry spells. Green 
color and renewed growth will start again 
when rain comes. 


TWISTED SNOUT — 
ATROPHIC RHINITIS 


If you have a pig whose nose is pointed 
northeast or northwest when the pig as a 
whole is pointed north, you may have a se- 
rious swine disease problem in your herd. 
That pig probably has atrophic rhinitis. 

Dr. L. E. Boley of the University of Illinois 
College of Veterinary Medicine says this in- 
fectious disease causes shrinking of bones 
and decay of tissues in a pig’s nose. It re- 
tards growth in young hogs. There is no 
known cure, but antibiotics may help some 
infected swine gain weight to the point where 
they may be fed on a profitable basis. If the 
disease is mixed with pneumonia, death losses 
may be severe. 

Symptoms that precede the twisted snout 
are sneezing, sniffling, and watery or per- 
haps bloody discharge from the nose. The 
cause and method of spread of the disease is 
not clear, but it can be transmitted by con- 
tinuous close contact with infected pigs. 

There are three control plans: 

1. Farrow your sows in isolated lots and 
individual farrowing houses. Keep sows and 
newly-farrowed pigs isolated until weaning 
time. Select breeding stock from those lit- 
ters that show no sneezing or coughing, and 
isolate them from the rest of the herd. 

2. Sell all your hogs; disinfect the prem- 
ises and leave them vacant for three to four 
months; restock with animals from farms 
where atrophic rhinitis has never been pres- 
ent. Faults in this plan are lack of evidence 
that infected premises will transmit the dis- 
ease and the difficulty of being sure that you 
get rhinitis-free replacement stock. 

3. Take the baby pigs from the sow when 
they are 24 hours old or less, and raise them 
in disease-free surroundings. 


BEST AGE 
TO CASTRATE 


There is a right time and a wrong time to 
castrate pigs, just as there is a right and a 
wrong time to seed oats or cut hay. 

Experience has shown that pigs castrated 
at 10 days to 2 weeks of age will suffer 
little shock or setback, and will heal in a few 
hours with less chance of infection. 

Pigs castrated at an older age may be 
set back as much as two weeks, while at the 
same time being more subject to infection. 
This matter should be given careful consid- 
eration on farms where previous ‘cases of 
tetanus (lockjaw) have appeared. The organ- 
ism that causes tetanus is a spore-former 
and will live for years in the soil. 

Vaccination for hog cholera, or any other 
preventive vaccination, should also be done 
at the proper fime. Too often, vaccination 
has been considered a rainy-day job. Grow- 
ing, healthy pigs are usually ready to be vac- 
cinated at 5 to 8 weeks of age. 

The older the pigs, the longer time they 
have had to become infected with other dis- 
eases and parasites, thus lowering their 
ability to produce satisfactory immunity. 
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research notes for the dairyman 


70 PER CENT MOISTURE 
BEST FOR GRASS SILAGE 


Wisconsin agronomists say that grass silage 
will keep without a preservative if the forage 
has the right moisture at cutting time. If 
the forage moisture content is between 65 
and 75 per cent, the silage isn’t apt to spoil 
or take on bad odors. 

Squeeze a double handful of the chopped 
material and then release it. If the material 
expands rapidly after you let it go, it is too 
dry, and you will need a preservative. 

The crop is too wet if the material stays 
in a tight wad and water oozes out. Moisture 
content will be about right for putting in the 
silo without a preservative if the handful 
slowly expands and falls away. 

There are a number of excellent preserva- 
tives for grass silage, including molasses,. 
ground corn and cob meal, powdered whey, 
sodium metabisulphite, and others. 

Don’t try to get along without a preserva- 
tive if the moisture content goes above 75 per 
cent. In addition to the likelihood of spoil- 
ing, there is apt to be a large amount of the 
nutrients lost through seepage. Seepage 
losses from grass silage may amount to as 
much as 10 per cent of the feed value. 

Earlier-cut forage usually keeps better in 
the silo; therefore, it is recommended that 
the legumes be cut in early-bloom rather than 
late-bloom stage. 

Tramp the silage a little each day for sev- 
eral days after filling. Water the surface at 
the same time, to seal it well. Make sure the 
sides are well packed. 


GUARD PUPPIES 
AGAINST ILLNESS 


A 2- to 4-month-old puppy has a tummy 
about as sensitive as a 4- to 5-month-old 
baby’s when it comes to digestive upsets. 

The most common illness in puppies is 
diarrhea, which may be caused by a change in 
diet, overfeeding, worms, or infection with 
distemper, a common virus disease of dogs. 

Unfortunately, many people think diarrhea 
is a sure sign of worms, and they treat their 
puppy for worms. However, worm medicine 
is irritating to a young dog’s intestines and 





may be somewhat toxic for young puppies if 
used indiscriminately. Be sure to have a vet- 
erinarian make a diagnosis if you think your 
dog has worms. 

A puppy that is infected with distemper 
may have diarrhea, act depressed, and show 
flu-like symptoms. The disease can be pre- 
vented by vaccinating the puppy when it is 
2 to 3 months old. 

In some states all dogs over 3 months old 
that are not confined must be vaccinated 
against rabies each year. This is an excellent 
precautionary measure in controlling rabies. 
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DEATH SENTENCE. 
for corn borers 


DDT granules give 90 to 95 per cent borer control. Spread 
these granules when 75 per cent of the leaves show damage. 


by H. C. Con ana T. A. Brindley 


ECAUSE of its feeding habits, the Euro- 
pean corn borer is susceptible to a new 
method of control. After hatching, 

most first-brood larvae feed for a week or 
longer deep in the whorls of corn plants. 
On the other hand, most second-brood larvae 
after hatching, move into the axils to feed. 
These are the areas where DDT granules 
collect when dropped over corn plants. Ob- 
viously, the granules must either bounce off 
the plants or roll down the leaves into the 
whorls and leaf axils. 

What are DDT granules? Nothing more 
than clay or tobacco base particles which 
have been impregnated with DDT. The par- 
ticles are about the same size as common 
table sugar. 

We made several comparisons of the borer 
control obtained with granules and sprays in 
1954 and 1955 after experiments in 1953 
showed that granular DDT would kill corn 
borers. Without exception, the granular for- 
mulation has been just as good as the spray 
formulation. In fact, in one experiment in 
1955, DDT granules gave almost 20 per cent 
better control of borers than DDT spray. 


Use grain seeder... 


Even though the application of granules to 
plant foliage is new, equipment for making 
the application is available. Working coop- 
eratively with agricultural engineers, we 
found that the ordinary self-feeding power 
duster was not an effective method of appli- 
cation. Granules were carried in the strong 
air stream ecreated by the duster fan and 
bounced off the corn leaves rather than roll- 
ing down the leaves into the whorl. 

A seeder-type granule distributor was 
found to be more efficient. The machine is a 
small grass seeder with all box-openings 
closed except the three over each row. The 
unit as shown was mounted on a high- 
clearance sprayer frame and driven by an 
auxiliary engine. 

Two machines, using the grass seeder prin- 
ciple, are currently commercially available. 


Thirty to sixty mesh particles . .. 


Just like shirts, granules are available in a 
variety of sizes. Sizes are usually expressed 
in particle size ranges, for example 30/60 
mesh. We compared 15/30, 20/30, 30/40, 
and 30/60 mesh particles. The results indi- 
cate that the 30/60 particles gave better 
borer control than the larger particles. 

Most states recommend 14% pounds of DDT 
per acre when applied as a spray. In an ef- 
fort to determine the proper rate of applica- 
tion for granules, we used granules contain- 
ing different concentrations of DDT. These 
granules were applied at different poundages 
per acre. Our results show that from 15 to 
20 pounds of 4 to 7% per cent DDT gran- 
ules will give good corn borer control. On 
the basis of our work and the work of other 
entomologists in the Midwest, the North 

The authors are members of the Entomology Research 


Branch, Agricultural Research Service, USDA and Iowa 
State College 


Central States Regional Technical Committee 
on Entomology recommends 15 to 20 pounds 
of 5 per cent granules applied with ground 
equipment or 20 to 25 pounds applied by 
airplane, 


Apply at proper time .. . 


Good corn borer control with either sprays 
or granules depends on the proper time of 
application. Timing granule applications may 
not be quite so critical as timing spray appli- 
cations. However, we feel that the grower 
does not have more than two days leeway. 
That is, if sprays should be applied on a 
particular day, granules could be applied any 
time from two days early to two days late. 

Regardless of whether the treatment is 
granules or spray, the following rule for tim- 
ing first-brood applications is recommended. 
Apply DDT when 75 per cent of the plants 
in a field show signs of leaf damage by 
borers. Borer damage to the whorl leaves 
always appears first as pinholes or shotholes. 
When 75 out of 100 plants show corn borer 
damage, it’s time to apply DDT. 

No one is interested in killing corn borers 
unless there is a margin of profit from the 
operation. We sampled several experiments 
in 1955 to determine the amount of yield in- 
creases resulting from control measures. The 
poorest average yield increase, 7 bushels of 
corn per acre, was found after reducing the 
borer population from 174 to 50 borers per 
100 plants. A 91 per cent reduction of borers 
in another experiment caused the best in- 
crease, 15 bushels per acre. Assuming an 
operational cost of 2 bushels of corn per acre 
in any of the experiments, the yield increases 
would still have allowed a comfortable mar- 
gin of profit. 

Plants treated for second-brood borer con- 
trol were sampled for residue analysis fol- 
lowing harvest (8 weeks after treatment). 
Plants sprayed with DDT at the rate of 1% 
pounds per acre had a residue deposit of 
approximately 150 ppm. (parts per million), 
140 of which were on the leaves and husks. 
Plants treated with 20 pounds of 7% per cent 
granules per acre had a residue deposit of 
only 15 ppm, 14 of which were on the leaves 
and husks. 


Apply granules or spray... 


The grower may apply sprays or granules 
to protect his corn crop against the European 
corn borer. Either formulation will give sat- 
isfactory control. Granules, however, do have 
several advantages over spraying. 

Equipment for granule application is easier 
to operate, calibrate, clean, and maintain. 
Nozzle cleaning and placement is no problem. 
There is no water hauling or insecticide mix- 
ing and measuring with granules. 

Using the proper equipment a particular 
pay load will treat approximately four times 
more acreage than an equal weight of spray. 
Granules may be applied in slightly windier 
weather than sprays. And finally, less residue 
is left on the plants at harvest time. 

THE END 
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DDT GRANULES, 
sugar, in the corn whorl. 


nel. that catch granules applied with seeder, 





GRASS SEEDER, mounted on high clearance 
sprayer frame, has three holes over each row. 
These open and granules fall into corn whorl. 
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FEEDING DAMAGE caused by corn borer. 
When 75 per cent of plants show such damage, 
it’s time to apply DDT granules or spray. 








CHEAPEST SOURCE OF PROTEIN. A vigorous, healthy stand of alfalfa, cut at the early 
bloom stage, will provide your dairy cattle with the highest-quality feed that can be raised. 


Are we giving alfalfa 
a chance? 


Here is the latest in proven practices for 


thick, long-lived stands. 


Ignore and neg- 


lect one and your investments may be wasted. 


by Dale Smith 


HEN we plant alfalfa most of us hope 

\X/ for a_ thick, fine-stemmed stand. 

Further, we want that stand to be 
good for more than one or two years. 

How do we make our wishes come true? 

Actually, it can be done. But we cannot 
be haphazard in our planting and manage- 
ment. As in all good work, attention to de- 
tail pays off. 

Late winter and early spring decisions may 
be just as important as a decision made 
during planting, spraying, or harvesting. 
First, we must have dependable, winter- 
hardy, disease-resistant varieties. Usually 
that decision is made long before planting 
time. Further, this is the time to plan care- 
fully fertilizer and management practices. 

Alfalfa does best on well-drained soils. It 
does not grow well with wet feet. Good sur- 
face drainage or internal drainage of the soil 
is needed. We all know, too, that alfalfa does 
not do well on an acid soil. Most soils in our 
major dairy regions are acid. 

Lime, of course, is the answer to our soil 
acidity problem. We should add enough to 
bring the soil pH to 6.5 to 7.0. The lime 
should be worked ,into the soil, and this 
should be done, if possible, not later than 
the fall of the year prior to seeding. By this 
early application we allow the lime enough 
time to neutralize the soil acids. 

In addition to lime, most soils need other 
plant nutrients, too. Alfalfa is‘a heavy feed- 
er on phosphorus and potassium, particularly 
potassium. Unless the soil acidity has been 
adjusted with lime, however, we will not get 
full response from fertilizer applications. 

The only way to determine how much lime 
and plant foods are needed is to have soil 
samples tested. This can be done by most 
county agricultural agents or by your state 


The author is associate professor of agronomy at the 
University of Wisconsin 


soil testing laboratory. In our experience, 
most soils that have not been limed need at 
least 3 to 4 tons of lime per acre and from 
200 to 600 pounds of a fertilizer like 0-20-20 
or 0-10-30. 


Plant hardy varieties ... 


To protect against winter injury, only the 
very winter-hardy varieties should be used. 
When we sow these in combination with a 
grass like brome grass, we usually have bet- 
ter winter protection. The yields, too, are 
usually higher than those with alfalfa alone. 

Bacterial wilt is the most fatal disease of 
alfalfa, and most alfalfa varieties are suscep- 
tible. On infested soils these varieties usually 
produce well for only one or two years. 

Vernal and Ranger alfalfa are, at present, 
the only very winter-hardy varieties that are 
highly resistant to the bacterial wilt disease. 
Vernal, however, has a higher degree of har- 
diness and wilt resistance than Ranger. It 
also produces higher hay yields. 

Ladak, Cossack, Grimm, and Narragan- 
sett are also winter-hardy, but they are sus- 
ceptible to the wilt disease. All Commons are 
susceptible to wilt, too, such as the northern 
strains of Common, from Montana, Dakota, 
Nebraska, or Kansas. 

Vernal and Ranger should definitely be the 
choice of varieties for long-lasting stands. 


Two or three cuttings? 


Unless you are planting Vernal or Ranger, 
our long-time results in Wisconsin show that 
you should not harvest more than two cut- 
tings per year, a first cutting in late June 
and a second in mid- to late August. Such 
a schedule has given the best results in 
maintaining vigorous and persistent stands. 

With the first cutting in late June (about 
full bloom time) the second hay crop usually 
escapes the stunting and yellowing caused by 
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leafhoppers. A late first cutting also allows 
the plants time to heal their injuries when 
winter injury and weakening have occurred. 

With wilt-susceptible varieties, winter in- 
jury and invasion by the bacteria wilt disease 
are closely associated. The cracks ip the 
roots and crowns make it easy for the wilt 
bacteria to enter the plants. This usually 
happens during the wet spring period. The 
infected plants then die during the dry sum- 
mer season, or are killed during the follow- 
ing winter. Once the wilt bacteria have in- 
vaded a plant, poor management practices, 
which keep the stand in a weakened condi- 
tion, will speed up the killing action. 

The only trouble with the foregoing prac- 
tices is that we harvest a poorer-quality of 
hay. That is the penalty we pay with late 
cutting in order to maintain stahds of the 
winter-hardy but wilt-susceptible varieties 
like Ladak, Cossack, Grimm, and the strains 
of Common. 

If we use the winter-hardy and wilt- 
resistant Vernal or Ranger varieties, we can 
cut earlier in the spring and obtain better 
quality hay. These varieties can stand earlier 
and more frequent cutting. We do not have 
this flexibility in management with most of 
the other commercially available varieties. 

To show how much our hay quality can be 
improved by early cutting, here is the aver- 
age analysis of the first hay crop during the 
years 1952-55 from Vernal and Ranger: 











Stage of growth 
Cut early June Cut late June 

G@ate bud, a (late bloom, 

few flowers) some seed pods) 
Protein 20.7 16.1 
Fat 2.1 2.1 
Fiber 28.8 36.6 
Ash 7.5 6.4 
Nitrogen-free extract 40.9 38.8 





With Vernal and Ranger we are able to take 
three cuttings per year and increase our pro- 
tein yields from 25 to 50 per cent per acre. 

Under a three-cutting system we would 
start harvest in late May or early June, when 
the growth is not more than one-tenth bloom. 
We would harvest again in mid-July and again 
in late August. 

If necessary, the third cutting could be de- 
layed until early October. 

Certainly three cuttings should be limited 
to the winter-hardy and wilt-resistant Vernal 
and Ranger varieties. In our northern regions 
three cuttings of Common, Grimm, Cossack, 
Ladak, or Narragansett would quickly thin 
out the stand. 

Farmers who depend only on small acreages 
of alfalfa should probably still cut only two 
hay crops a year. This is true also where 
long-lasting stands are needed on steep hill- 
sides. Two cuttings per year is still the safest 
way to be sure of maintaining vigorous and 
long-lasting stands. 

If you do go ahead with three cuttings to 
improve hay quality in this northern region, 
we suggest you consider these points: 

1, Take three cuttings only’ in fields of 
Vernal or Ranger. 

2. Three cuttings take a lot of plant nu- 
trients from the soil. The new seeding re- 
quires adequate fertilization and stand should 
be top-dressed at least every second year. 

3. If an insect invasion is likely, spray the 
second crop to control leafhoppers. Spray 
with insecticides which are not harmful to 
livestock. Leafhopper invasion is very apt to 
occur in the second crop when the first crop 
is cut early. 

4. Make certain the stand has not suffered 
winter injury. If it has, do not cut until full 
bloom even though only two hay crops are 
all that can be expected that year. 

5. Harvest the third cutting not later than 
the first week in September or delay it until! 
after early October. Under any system of 
management, alfalfa needs September and 
early October to store up food reserves for 
winter. This gives the stand a much better 
chance to get through the winter without 
injury. THE END 
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In the South... 
Portable pens 


are best 
for calves 


Hundreds of southern dairymen prove a higher percentage of 
calves can be raised. Disease and parasite losses are reduced. 


INCE diseases and parasites are common 
in the warm, humid southern states spe- 
cial attention is required in raising calves. 

Dairy leaders and research workers have 
studied many systems of growing out replace- 
ments. The best method found to date is the 
individual portable pen system developed by 
Dr. Leonard Reid Davis, parasitologist, and 
his associates at the U. S. Regional Animal 
Disease Laboratory in Auburn, Alabama, 

In 1949, a study of his operation, which 
had been used since 1943, revealed that the 
individual pen system “deserved a try” on 
Alabama farms. The Dairy Extension office 
recommended the system to a few dairymen 
who found the results highly satisfactory. 

Since then dairy farmers who have used this 
system of growing replacements have been 
highly successful in their calf raising pro- 
gram. At present, the system is being used 
in several states. Dairymen everywhere praise 
individual portable pens as the best way of 
growing healthy calves. 


Dairymen like systems .. . 


A survey of Alabama dairymen using indi- 
vidual portable pens in 1954 showed that this 
system was used in 46 counties, which repre- 
sented all the major dairy areas in the state. 
Questionnaires, recently returned from 18 
dairymen selected at random, show they 
raised 483 calves last year with practically no 
losses from diseases and parasites. 

The following comments are testimony of 
what these farmers think of individual pens: 

A. G. Rankin & Sons of Marengo County, 
Alabama, who own a large registered Jersey 
herd and raise over 100 calves each year, say 
it is the most successful system of growing 
replacements they ever used. “It is practical, 
economical, and sanitary,” Rankin explains. 

“T have been able to save 50 per cent more 
calves since I started using pens,” declares 
J. L. Morrison, owner of a large dairy farm 
at Greensboro, Alabama. “I find this system 
almost ideal.” 

Lavertte Robertson, manager of the Ala- 
bama Hospital Negro Colony farm in Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, says that the individual pen 
system of raising dairy calves makes handling 
easier and requires less time than the old 
barn method. For the past three years they 
have averaged about 100 calves a year in pens. 


A report from W. K. Middleton, owner- 


” ‘The “author is extension dairyman with the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute extension service. 
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FEEDING UNDER COVER, this Jersey is assured a healthy 4 future. Feed box shown 
is heavy to move so farmers are changing to open grain box and wire hay basket. 


operator of a large Grade A dairy in Mobile 
County, Alabama, says he is pleased with the 
pen system because it is practical, economical, 
and helps him get a high percentage of his 
calves into the milking barn. He also praises 
the pens because there is no danger of ani- 
mals developing the sucking habit. 

S. S. Hunter of Russell County, Alahama, 
says he knows the portable pen system works 
because he has been raising replacements for 
his 150-cow herd for the past three years. 
During this time he has raised 150 heifers 
without a single loss. Hunter says he finds 
the portable pens economical and practical. 

Proof that the system is working in other 
states is found in a report from Frank W. 
Fitch and Arlis Anderson, extension dairymen 
in Georgia and Mississippi, respectively. Fitch 
says that they have emphasized the use of 
pens in Georgia for the last five years and re- 
ports that about 100 dairymen in his state are 
using them for raising calves. 

From Mississipi, Arlis Anderson reports 
that several dairymen in his state are using 
pens and have found them very satisfactory. 


Inexpensive to make .. . 


Individual calf pens are easy to make, and 
they are inexpensive. The standard size is 10 
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feet long, 5 feet wide, and 3 feet high. The 
sides are covered with 2x4-inch welded wire. 
This size wire is recommended because larger 
openings permit calves to get their heads 
through the holes. One-half of the pen is cov- 
ered with some type of roofing material (pref- 
erably aluminum for lightness) to provide 
shelter and shade. 

The sheltered part of the pen is enclosed 
on the sides and back to prevent drafts in 
winter. Some dairymen use a sack for a door 
to the shelter. Contrary to the opinion of 
some dairymen, this provides plenty of pro- 
tection for calves during cold weather. Both 
research- and farmer-experience proved this. 

The sides and ends of the pens may be 
made in sections and hinged together so they 
can be taken down and stored when not in 
use. However, many dairymen build them to- 
gether and find they are not too heavy to be 
moved around. 


Follow definite pattern .. . 


Raising calves in individual pens is not 
complicated. However, it does require some 
special attention. The pens should be placed 
on clean ground where mature cattle have not 
ranged for at least 12 months in shaded areas, 
for six months on open sod, or for four 
months on plowed ground. 

If possible, place the pens at the bottom 
of a slope so they can be moved up hill each 
time. This keeps parasite eggs and disease 
orgarisms from floating in with run-off water 
from contaminated areas. If level ground is 
selected as a site for the pens, be sure to 
plow a furrow between each pen so cross- 
contamination will not be a problem during 
rainy weather. 

Place calves in the pens before they are 24 
hours old. This means that for the first two 
or three days the calves must get colostrum 
from the dam through hand feeding. But get- 
ting the calf into the pen early is important. 


Move every seven days... 


Pens must be moved at seven-day intervals. 
This keeps the animal from becoming con- 
taminated and infected by worm parasites in 
droppings. Enough coccidia are usually swal- 
lowed to produce light infections and good 
resistance to clinical coccidiosis. 

Remove the heifers from pens when they 


are 4 months old and put them on pasture. 
Be sure they are kept separated by age 
groups until they are (Turn to page 549) 
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Here are your weed control chemicals 


by E. P. Sylwester 


to get better acquainted with your weed- 

































































OST farmers can still remember the array of weed killing chemicals that science 
M day when there was no such thing as has ever developed or that the world has __ killing chemicals. 
= widespread chemical weed control. In ever seen. Thorough knowledge of all farm chemicals 
the past weed control was done entirely These chemicals are not designed to replace is a “must” in this age, if the modern farm- 
through cultural means such as pulling, hoe the time-proven methods of cultural weed er is to compete in the ecdnomy with other 
ing, scything, mowing, good seedbed prepara- control, only to supplement them. In other lines of endeavor. Your reward in the use 
tion, good cultivation, early plowing, and the words, you should exploit the cultural meth- of weed killers and other farm chemicals will 
use of smother crops ods of weed control to the fullest extent result in better stewardship of your land, 
The modern farmer no longer needs to rely first, and then use chemicals to still further greater returns, and a consequent better way 
entirely upon cultural methods of weed con- increase your effectiveness in the battle f life for you and your family. 
trol. He is aided and fortified by the best against weeds. 
Th th rofessor of botany and plant pathology Below is a list of commonly used, and asp hd iedeiend sawed 4 
"Towa State College say an’ Plans Pamoresy readily available chemicals. It will pay you 
NAME APPLICATION FOLLOW-UP 
OF WHERE BEST USED TREATMENT REMARKS 
CHEMICAL | RATE METHOD TIME REQUIRED 
General weed killer, kills all it | (1) As a spray | As a spray in | As a spray just | On easy to kill | Sprayed vegetation after it 
touches. Especially good on use 1 Ib, per eal eu or applied) as weeds are weeds one treat-| is dry is inflammable. Keep 
Sodium deep rooted noxious weeds. Kills of water and (| dry especially in coming into ment is usually | all livestock out of sprayed 
soil for a year after last appli- | spray weeds till | fall of year on /| bloom to pre- enough. On areas because of salty taste of 
Chlorote cation. Excellent for small spot | wet. (2) Dry small patches of| vent all seed deep-rooted chemical. This could cause 
treatment. Foliage must be use 3-5 Ibs. per | noxious weeds. | production. In | noxious weeds livestock losses in salt-hungry 
thoroughly wetted. Avoid “spray! sq. rd. prefer- | fall to weaken | from 3-5 treat- | animals. 
drift’ to desirable plants. ably in fall. perennial weeds.| ments required. 
Handle in the same way as sodium chlorate. Sprayed vegetation is less flammable than chlorate sprayed 
plants. Keep livestock out of sprayed areas. Total killer of all it touches. Clean equipment after use 
Atlacide and flush with oil to prevent corrosion. Both Atlacide and sodium chlorate are corrosive to metal. 
Clean and flush all equipment used before storing. Don’t use either one adjacent to valuable trees 
or shrubbery. Chemicals toxic to roots } 
On weeds in sidewalk cracks and) 1 Ib. per > gal. of | Spray 1 Ib. per | Anytime after | As necessary if | Can be used within 5 ft. of 
flagstone walks, On stumps to | water. Spray gal. water. Or | weeds or brush | regrowth occurs/ well established trees and 
prevent resprouting. As a foliage) weeds till wet. | apply dry for j|are well leaved | and is 4-6 inches) shrubs if soil is not drenched. 
Ammate spray on brush. Excellent on | stumps. Soak out. Stumps can! high. Short- Noninflammable. Keep 
many weeds, especially poison or kt to depth | be treated when | partial soil animals away from 
ivy, leafy | SP irge and wild hops. of % inch. tree is cut down.) ility develops. sprayed areas. 
This was one of the earliest Use 1 gal. |As a spray, When weeds are} Usually 1-2 Clean out sprayers thoroughly 
Creosote “chemical mowers.” Kills all creosote to 50 | power machine | nicely leaved applications per | after use; otherwise sprayers 
(1 gal.) vegetation it contacts. Partial * | gal. cheap fuel | or knapsack out. Will kill summer keeps | “gum up.” Being replaced 
plus soil sterility oil. Spray weeds} sprayer. Flush [everything down! weeds down gradually by “cleaner” dinitro, 
Fuel oil to runoff. | with clean oil | to ground line, | along fence pentachlorophenol, or soil 
(50 gal.) after use. but perennial rows, and in veerilizing sprays. Keep ani- 
’ grasses recover. | waste areas. mals out of sprayed areas 
Used as a ‘selective spray in small Follow directions) As a spray. When flax, small |Usually 1 appli-| Clean out sprayers after use. 
grain and flax to control broad- | on container, Equipment and | grain and weeds |cation is suffi- | Wear rubber gloves and res- 
Dinitro leaved weeds such as mustard | usually 1 gal. | clothing are are in about cient. Weeds pirators if extensive spraying 
(Selective) | and smartweeds when area is_ | per 50-100 gal. stained yellow the 3-5 leaf must be killed | is to be done. Keep animals 
underseeded to legumes | of water/A. with use of this) stage. when they are | out of all sprayed areas. No 
| chemical. | seedlings. soil sterility if correctly used. 
lu se ed as a “chemical mower” Follow direc- As a spray to When weeds are| No soil sterility | Keep animals out of sprayed 
along fence rows, guard rail, tions on contain-| foliage of plants.) young and results if prop- | areas. If extensive spraying 
Dinitro and kills all it touches. Peren- jer, but usually | A yellow stain | actively growing! erly used. If is done wear rubber gloves 
IC ) nials such as grass recover. about 1 qt. to is imparted to | and before they | prolonged use is} and respirators. Fumes and 
ontac 10 gal. cheap clothing and become un- contemplated, spray drift irritating to nos- 
fuel oil or water.) equipment. sightly or a wear goggles trils and lungs. Flush equip- 
Spray till wet. fire hazard. and respirators. | ment thoroughly after use 
|'Used as a “chemical mower” Follow direc- As a spray to When weeds Pentachloro- Also used as a defoliation 
Penta- like dinitro contact spray. tions, usually thoroughly are young, phenate mostly | spray in cotton and soybeans 
chloro- Cleaner to handle. Also used as |1 qt. to 10 cover weeds. before they replaced by when fields are very weedy 
phenol shingle, millwork and fence post | gallons cheap become a fire | 2,4-D in fence | at harvest time. No soil ster- 
treatment to prevent decay. fuel oil. hazard. row spraying. ility from proper use. 
































Used as a crabgrass killer in | Follow direc- | As a spray to When crabgrass | One treatment | “Browning” occurs in blue- 

lawns. Usually 1-2 treatments | tions on contain-| cover crabgrass | seedlings are in | is usually suffi- | grass after treatment but 

required. Bluegrass is “browned”| er, but usually | plants when 1-3 leaf stage. | cient but if nec- upon wa or 
Potassium | but recovers after treatment, | about 2% tea- | young. essary, repeat. | rain. Most effective (but also 
Cyonate when watered or rains occur, Use| spoons per gallon) Keep all crab- | most drastic treatment) for 

| fertilizer to build up a thick turf.) of water for grass from going] crabgrass. No soil sterility: 

| seedlings. to seed. results from proper use. 

Used as a crabgrass killer in | Follow direc Spray or as Start before Repeat at Very little discoloring to 
P.M.A, lawns. Repeated application tions on package| a dry appli- crabgrass seed- | weekly intervals bluegrass if properly used. 
(Phenyl! necessary. Minor damage only | about 1 table- | cation. lings appear for | until season for | Must be used repeatedly for 
mercuric | to established bluegrass. Best if | spoon per gallon most effective | crabgrass seed | best results. Use fertilizer as 
acetate) | applications are started before | of water. results. germination is | aid to build up a thick turf. 

| crabgrass seedlings appear. over. 

| Used as a crabgrass killer in t. to 1 sa. A as a Apply as first | Repeat as nec- | If properly applied, very little 

lawns. “Water white” kerosene A, of aA oe. crabgrass seed- | essary and don't) injury to bluegrass. Use chem- 
Kerosene | is best, only temporary browning) area. lings reach 1-3 | allow seedlings | ical to control crabgrass pius 

'to bluegrass. Apply in late P.M.,| leaf stage. to get past 2-3 | a good fertilizing program. 

| else more injury to bluegrass. | leaf stage. 
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P WHERE BEST USED een Taaatnaee? 
OF TREATMENT REMARKS 
CHEMICAL RATE METHOD TIME REQUIRED 
All are used as a spot treatment} (1) Borascu, Follow F Good, and non- | Borax compounds have a wide 
for small areas of noxious dry, 20-30 Ibs./ | tions on speci- | treatments are | fire hazardous | range of usability in weed 
weeds. All of them possess soil /| sq. rd. fic package. nece , when used to control. All of them appear 
Borax’ sterilizing qualities of various (2) Concen- Some are used | Dry’ forms are | prohibit annual | to have soil sterilizing quali- 
Some degrees, making them useful in | trated Borascu, |dry-and applied) best applied in | weed growth. ties when used in amounts 
railroad yards, bridge abutments,| dry, 15-20 Ibs./ | with a spreader.| late fall or very indicated on package. 
pounds | guard rail, oil installations. sq. rd. : They are mostly 
lumber yards, outdoor theatres, as non-selective weed killing 
junk yards, etc. compounds. All of them are 
non-fire hazardous. 
Good for small spot eradication |For spot treat- | Apply as a Applications On noxious Excellent for spot treatment 
of noxious perennial grassy ment of noxious | spray. Get well | are best timed | grassy seeds at higher rates. Corrosive to 
weeds, especially quackgrass, grassy weeds use| beyond edges of | so as to avoid | spot treatment | skin, clothing, and spraying 
LCA Johnson grass, dropseed grass, [1 Ib./sq. rd. patch. Works applying during | at 1 Ib. per equipment, so avoid contact 
‘sorte éte. Generally regarded as a non-| For quack on best in absence | seasons: of ex- | sq. rd. usually | with skin and wash all cloth- 
selective spray at higher dosages.| larger areas of foliage. Ab- | cessive rainfall. | results in very |ing and equipment before 
treatment in fall) sorbed thru Otherwise, rapid) good kills. being stored or used again. 
at rate of % roots rather leaching occurs. 
Ib./sq. rd. than leaves. : 
Primarily for soi] sterilization 10-20 lbs/A for | Spray, mix Application can |One treatment | Best results are obtained if 
around oil installations, trans- annual weeds with water, be made directly| is usually suffi- | the area is free of weed 
C.M.U, former stations, railroad yards, | arid 20-40 lbs/A/ gentle agitation | to soil where cient per season.| growth at time of applica- 
lumber and junk storage areas, {for perennial is necessary to | sterilization is | Follow directions| tion. Clean up the area of 
outdoor theatres, etc. grassy weeds. keep in suspen- | wanted during | closely. dead weeds or foliage growth 
sion. early spring. and apply chemical. 
At rates of about 20 Ibs./A it is | As a total On noxious In spring when | If there Generally regarded as a non- 
excellent as a spray for grassy | quackgrass kill- | perennial grassy| weed growth is |are quackgrass | selective herbicide, especially 
noxious weeds such as quack- er, use 20 weeds, apply in| fast and lush. | survivors, a sec-| at higher rates. Avoid skin 
Dalapon grass. Non-selective at higher | lbs/A and spray full foliage stage ond treatment | contact, and flush spraying 
rates. quack thorough-| and secure or spot treat- equipment after use and 
ly in full coverage. ment may be before storage. 
| foliage. necessary. 
Appears best used in conjunction) A new chemi- Applied as a Treatment of Follow treat- Only further use will deter- 

. with smother crops or clean cal, rates of 10 | spray to foliage.| quack followed | ment by plow- | mine value of this chemical 
Maleic cultivated crops. Good results | ]bs./A appear ef-|Stops growth | by plowing and |ing under about| for weed control purposes. 
hydrazide | have been obtained on quack- | fective on quack-| but does not clean cultivation) 10 days later It appears very promising for 
(MH 40) | grass where in 10 days—2 weeks) grass. necessarily dis- | in crops appears] and following the control of quackgrass in 

corn or soybeans follow. color growth very promising. | with a clean conjunction with cultivated or 
| cultivated crop. | smother crops. 
| This is a new material but has | As an over-all | Good seedbed Crop should be | Only one treat- | Follow directions on container 
Naphthy! | given encouraging ‘results as a spray on soy- preparation in | planted and ment is possible.| closely. Appears to have 
Phthalamic| pre-emergence spray in corn and) beans use 2 advance of seedbed be as | Must be applied | promise as a reliable weed 
Acid soybeans, especially soybeans. gallons of con- | spraying is es- clean as possible! before crop and contro] chemical on annual 
(Alanap) | Prepare excellent seedbed, plant |centrate per A | sential to at time of weeds are up. | weed infested areas. 
|crop, spray before crop comes /in about 20 gal. | success. spraying. 
} up. of water. 
i — 
Most widely used of all weed Two forms gen-|Small grain When annual Repeat when Follow directions closely. 
killers. Excellent for control of jerally available, | amine, % Ib/A! weeds are 3-6 regrowth ettains| Avoid overdosing, fumes and 
broadleaved weeds in small namely, amines ester, % Ib/A\ in. high and a height of 4-6 | spray drift. Every farmer 
grain, flax, corn, sorghum, rice, | and esters., Es- | Corn when perennials | inches especially | from experience should learn 
in pastures, and along roadsides, | ters used at amine, % 1lb/Aj are about one- {on perennial « | how to use this chemical ef- 
2,4-D fence rows, and ditch banks. lower dosages ester, % Ib/A| half grown. As | weeds, fectively under his own 
This remarkable chemical is the | applied as a Pasture, Road- j|a pre-emergence conditions. To many of our 
“farmer’s best friend” for many | spray can ef- side, Fence Row.| spray apply obstinate weed problems, 2,4-D 
of his weed problems. Most fectively use Pre-emergence | before corn is the answer if repeatedly 
widely used chemical on an acre} low pressure in corn only is up. and judiciously used. 
basis. spraying. 1-2 lbs/A 
Similar to 2,4-D but less toxic | Rates of appli- | Applied as a When weed One application | Especially designed to be less 
to underseeded legumes in flax | cation on con- | spray usually seedlings are is sufficient for| toxic to legumes which are 
and small grain. Good for broad-| tainers should with a field small, control of most | found in seedling form in 
leaved weeds in small grain and | be closely fol- | sprayer. Use broadleaved small grain. It is in these two 
M.CP flax since crops and underseeded| lowed, usually | low pressure weeds in flax crops and under legume 
— legumes are less likely to be %-% Ib/A in and small grain.) underseeded that*M.C.P. has 
damaged by M.C.P. as by 2,4-D. | as much water ° Generally not its greatest application. Not 
as the sprayer recommended generally as effective pound 
delivers per acre. for broadleaved | for pound as 2,4-D in pas- 
perennial weeds. | tures, fence-rows, etc. 
Sister compound of 2,4-D. Used | As foliage spray| Apply as a Can use field Usually 1-2 ap- | Basal or stump treatment is 
as a foliage spray on brush and | use 1 gal. of 4 | foliage spray, pressure sprayer | plications re- best done during dormant 
on brush regrowth, or as a dor- | lb. material per| preferably June/or hand gun quired. Basal or| season. In winter, stumps or 
2,4,5-T mant, basal, or stump treat- 100 gal. of wa- | 15-Aug. 1. | for stumps and | stump treatment! trees must be dry. It is 
ment. Especially good on osage | ter. Stump treat-| Dormant treat- | basal treatment. |if conscientiously| best to avoid use of sprayers 
orange (hedge) or brambles. ment use 1 qt. |ments anytime | A 3-gallon done is 99 per /| used for 2,4-D, 2,45-T, M.C.P., 
per 5 gal. fuel) leaves are off knapsack cent effective in| or “brush-killer”’ on desir- 
oil, spray to the trees or sprayer is 1 application. able plants if at all possible. 
runoff. brush. excellent. 
“Brush A brush foliage spray used to | Spray to runoff. | Either foliage Foliage spray In foliage sprays} Very effective on most species 
Killer” control brush under telephone As a foliage or basal on best June 15 to} usually 2 treat- | of brush. Grasses not injured 
(Mi and REA lines, in fence rows, | spray, 1 gal. per|stump treat- Aug. 1. Dormant| ments necessary, by ordinary foliage sprays of 
xture roadsides, ete. As a “dormant” | 100 gal. of wa- | ment is best anytime when | maybe a third. | weeds and brush in pas_ures. 
of 2,4-D | during winter, spray bases of ter or 1 qt. to 5| applied as leaves are off On dormant, 1 | Break down dead vegetation 
and 2,4. | standing trees or stumps to run-) gal. fuel oil for |a spray. trees or brush. | treatment, if by dragging a log or rail 
5-T) off. Good for use on practically | dormant and conscientiously through the dead brush with 
all species of brush. - |basal treatment. done. a tractor. 
As a foliage spray. Hastens de- | Rates “experi- |Spray dissolved | After plant Re-treatments A newcomer to the weed 
composition of or prevents for- | mental” as yet. |in water and foliage is well | depend on weed) killing ranks. Its full use on 
Amino mation of chlorophyll, green Appear to be j|sprayed to run-| leaved out and | in question. weeds and brush is not as yet 
slesele coloring matter in plants which | about 2-10 Ibs. | off onto plants | before it be- Many incom- completely known. Perhaps 
is basic for plants food-making | per acre. in active grow-|comes too old | pletely known best used as a pre-treatment 
mechanism. Interferes with nor- ing condition. jor tough. factors influence; on noxious weeds where crops 
mal bud formation. kill. are to follow application. 
































Learn to adjust carburetor 


Correct adjustment of your tractor carburetor, not 
only will save you 2 to 5 gallons of fuel per day, 
but it gives full power and smooth performance. 


by J. A. Weber 


HIRTY-FOUR tractor tests at the Uni- 
T versity of Illinoi howed a 4.5 gallon 
average saving lt 1 10-hour day by 
adjustment Tests of 14 tractors 
niversity of Nebraska gave similar 


ther words, most farm tractors 


carvpuret 
at the l 
result In 
are wasting fuel 


Your tractor carburetor mixes air and fuel 
in the proportion necessary for burning. The 
best mixture is 1 part of fuel to 15 parts 


on mixtures as 
8 parts of air, but 


tractor will run 


t of fuel to 


ol il The 
is 1 pal 
ill be 


fuel w wasted and the tractor will not 
operate up to full powel 

The tractor will also run on lean mix- 
ture even as lean as 1 part of fuel to 20 
parts of air. You might think a lean mix- 
ture would save fuel, but actually the tractor 
cannot produce full power on a lean mixture. 
It would be sluggish and misfire when a 
heavy load was applied. Also, continual oper- 
ation on a lean mixture can cause a valve 
failure and expensive overhaul 


Use clean fuel... 

Imagine what happens when a small chunk 
of dirt gets into the main fuel jet of a car- 
buretor. The fuel can’t get through the jet 
fast enough and there is not enough fuel 
od mixture. Instead of the de- 


to make a g 





BEFORE ADJUSTMENT, clean screens and 
filters, of all the dirt and foreign material 
A dirty filter causes most of your trouble. 


sired 1 part of fuel to 15 parts air, there 
may be 1 part fuel to 17 to 20 parts air. 

Put only clean fuel into your tractor tank, 
and clean the sediment bowl and screen fre- 
quently, preferably before adjusting the car- 
buretor. Make sure fuel flows freely through 
the line to the carburetor, for a restricted 
fuel line can wreck the best carburetor ad- 
justment. 


Stop air leaks . . 


All the air the engine uses is supposed to 
come through the air cleaner. There are two 
reasons for this, (1) all air to the engine 
must be cleaned, and (2) air that enters 
the engine any other way will upset the air 
fuel ratio and cause a lean mixture. 

There are several places to check for air 
leaks. The hose between the air cleaner and 
carburetor should be in good condition and 
clamps should be tight. The throttle plate 
shaft has to be free to operate easily but it 
should not be so worn that there is a leak. 

Intake manifold gaskets, carburetor bowl 
gasket, and the gasket between the carbu- 
retor and the intake manifold should all be 
air tight. The bolts and screws that hold 
these parts together can be checked for 
tightness in a few minutes. 


The carburetor bowl gasket sometimes 


shrinks causing an air leak or misalignment 
of air passage. 


Once the gasket has lst its 





ry 


AIR LEAKS around hose clamps and gaskets 
on carburetor should be checked. They may 
upset air fuel ratio and cause lean mixture. 
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shape, it should be replaced. New gaskets 
are a part of a good carburetor cleaning or 
overhaul. 


Check float level... 


Your carburetor will not respond to ad- 
justment or give satisfactory service if the 
float level is too high or too low. If the level 
is too high, the tractor will use too much 
fuel, and when the level is too low, the mix- 
ture will be lean and operation will be rough. 

Checking the float level is easy. First, ask 
your dealer or consult your operator’s manual 
to find out what the level should be. Gen- 
erally the measurement is taken from the 
fuel level to the bottom of the gasket of the 
carburetor bowl. 

Shut off the fuel supply at the sediment 
bowl and remove the drain plug of the car- 
buretor. Replace the plug with a ‘%-inch 
fitting attached to about 1 foot of small 
plastic or rubber hose. Turn on the gasoline. 
Gasoline will rise in the hose to the liquid 
level in the carburetor. 

If the level is not correct, you can have 
your mechanic set it for you. If you are 
handy with a wrench and screw driver, you 
can do it yourself. Remove the carburetor. 
Take it apart, and bend the float so it shuts 
the needle valve at the proper level. If you 
do disassemble the carburetor, keep all parts 
and tools clean. 

After the float level is correct, screens and 
filter cleaned, and a check made for air 
leaks, we are ready to do a good job of 
carburetor adjustment. 

The carburetor cannot be adjusted properly 
until the engine is completely warmed up. 
On a new tractor or overhauled carburetor it 
may be necessary to make some adjustment 
before the engine will run at all. No final 
adjustment should be made until the tractor 
has been under load for at least 20 minutes. 


Idle adjustment comes first . . . 
On many tractors the idle adjustment 


affects the carburetor mixture at light loads. 

So the idle adjustment comes first and should 

be correct before the load needle is adjusted. 
There are ne screws to set for the idle 

adjustment, ( 

the idle mixture screw. 


) the idle speed screw, and (2) 
(Turn to page 532) 





FLOAT LEVEL should be checked. If level is 
too high, tractor will use too much fuel and 
when the level is low, operation will be rough. 
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VACUUM GAUGE aids in making good idle ad- 
justment. You should always check your opera- 
tor’s manual for proper vacuum of carburetor. 


LOAD MIXTURE can best be adjusted when 
tractor is handling heavy belt loads. Turn the 
load needle until the speed just starts to drop. 


adjusting 
Then ad- 
smoothly. 


ADJUSTMENT is made by 
so engine runs slowly 
until it runs 


IDLE 
speed screw 


ust mixture screw 
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IRRIGATED PASTURE on the George Braly farm carried three cows 
per four acres for six months and he still got three clippings of hay. 





Will irri 


To get the answer, we talked to 
dairymen in Alabama. They feel 
that irrigation is the best crop 
insurance available. 


by Durell Davis 


ROP into any crossroads store when 
D pastures are parched and crops are 

erying for rain. The main topic of 
cracker barrel talk is water — irrigation 
water. 

When drouth hits in the South, every 
dairyman starts talking irrigation. But when 
it rains, the irrigation talk disappears just 
as fast as the rain settles the dust. 

But what about irrigation in a normal 
year? Will irrigation pay when you have a 
normal amount of rainfall? To get the an- 
swer, we talked to dairymen in three north 
Alabama counties. Some of these dairymen 
bought irrigation systems in 1954—one of 
the severest drouth years the South has seen 
in a long time. Others have been irrigating 
for several years. 

“Certainly,” the dairymen agree, “pasture 
irrigation pays whether it’s a dry year, a 
normal year, or even a wet year.” These 
dairymen figure that their biggest cost item 
is the original investment in sprinklers, pipe- 
line, and pumping equipment. 


Paid for itself the first year... 


Take the case of George Braly, of Lime- 
stone County, Ala. “We started irrigating 
pasture in 1946,” Braly says. “The outfit 
paid for itself the first year. The benefits 
of pasture irrigation for the past eight years 
have been almost ‘pure’ profit.” 

During the nine years he has irrigated 
pasture, Braly has seen everything from wet 
years to severe drouth years. “Driest year 
we had, we kept 96 cows on 100 acres of ir- 
rigated pasture—and cut the pasture for hay 
three times,” declares George Braly, Jr. 

Braly has 70 acres of Dallis grass, blue- 
grass, Ladino and White Dutch clover com- 
bination plus 30 acres of a mixture of or- 
chard grass and Ladino clover. “These 100 
acres give us pasture for from 75 to 100 
cows from about the first of April until Octo- 
ber.” Braly averages better than 200 cow 
days per acre on irrigated permanent pasture. 








with normal rainfall? 


But what about costs? “Well,” continues 
Braly, “our irrigation system (including a 
30-horsepower electric motor and pump, plus 
1% miles of irrigation pipe) cost us about 
$10,000.” Operating costs run about $1,000 
a season, not including the labor to move the 
lines. Braly says it costs almost as much to 
run the irrigation system only two or three 
times a year as it does to do a complete job 
of irrigation throughout the season, the rea- 
son being the minimum bill on the electric 
line. 


Upkeep costs low ... 


“There has been practically no upkeep ex- 
penses on the irrigation system,” Braly de- 
clares. ‘Five hundred dollars would cover the 
total upkeep cost for the nine years we've 
been using the system,” says George, Jr. 

Near Tanner, Ala., dairyman H. L. King’s 
irrigation pump broke down last year. “We 
never got over the pasture the first time— 
we put about 3 inches of water on 40 acres,” 
King says. “But if we had gone ahead and 
bought another pump then, we would have 
paid for the new pump in ‘base’ milk alone.” 
In King’s area the amount of milk he can sell 
on the Grade A market is set as a “base,” 
according to his milk production during cer- 
tain months in late summer and fall. 

“Our milk check from our 30-cow milking 
herd will suffer for quite some time, because 
our Grade A base was cut,” says King. 

In Cullman County, Ala., Doug Hart irri- 
gates 15 acres of pasture for his 17 cows. 
“It cost about the same this year as last year 
to irrigate the pasture,” Hart says. In north 
Alabama the first nine months of 1955, total 
rainfall has been about normal. “But the 
rain doesn’t always come at the right time,” 
says Hart. “In the rainy season the pasture 
plants seem to get accustomed to plenty of 
moisture. Then when it doesn’t rain for a 
few weeks the pasture plants suffer more 
than ever and even the stand may be dam- 
aged. Just a little bit of water on pasture 
can be almost worth its weight in gold.” 

Hart has $1,800 tied up in pipe, pumps, 
and motors. He uses the irrigation system 
mostly for pepper, cotton, and corn, but he’s 
convinced it would pay to have the equip- 
ment just to irrigate pasture. 

“With irrigation, I could carry all of my 
cows on 12 acres of good pasture,” he says. 
Hart’s system can put one inch of water on 
four acres of pasture per day. Cost of operat- 
ing the electric motors for the system costs 
about $1 per day. 


Other dairymen, such as Ed Smith, Blount 
County, Ala., figure irrigation is worth its cost 
“just to get a stand of pasture crops, silage 
crops, and field crops.” 

The experience of these dairymen follow 
closely experimental results at several agricul- 
tural colleges in the South. The Mississippi 
Experiment Station found that it cost $12.35 
per acre for the first irrigation on pasture. 
(This included equipment, labor, fuel, depreci- 
ation, and interest on the investment.) After 
the first irrigation, it cost only $3.60 per acre 
each time the pasture was irrigated, or pas- 
ture could be irrigated throughout the season 
(10 inches of water per acre per season) for 


’ $26.75. 


Other experiments in Mississippi showed 
that irrigation on unfertilized pasture in- 
creased the pounds of green feed per acre by 
6,000 pounds. Irrigation on fertilized pasture 
increased the pounds of green feed per acre 
by 12,000 pounds. 

Dairymen in north Alabama all seem to 
agree on two points—it is costly to irrigate, 
but often it is costlier not to irrigate. They 
feel that their irrigation systems have been 
good investments, And they wouldn’t recom- 
mend getting an irrigation system just to use 
during severe drouth periods. THE END 





APPLYING NITROGEN on silage corn with 
irrigation system. Ed Smith cut labor by 
letting his irrigation system do the work. 
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YEARS AHEAD IN DEPENDABILITY, NEW adjust carburetor 
DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE! DE LAVAL 
(Continued tom page 530) 
SPEEDWAY a sol HE yD one Boe § 


BULK COOLER idle "pesition “and. djust” the ile 
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.p.m.). adjust the idle mix- 
ture screw to get the engine to 
run smoothly. 


two adjustments are related. 

To make a final check, speed up 
the engine and let it idle several 
times. It should idle smoothly 





ry wear. 

If the idle mixture adjustment 
has no effect on the operation of 
the engine, the idle jet is clogged 
with dirt or the float level is in- 





correct. 
THE NEW DE LAVAL Speedwa 
Bulk Cooler comes in three née eth Adjust lead mixture . . - 
180 and 250 gallon capacities*, for With the idle adjustment at the 
every-day or every-other-day pickup... om — ane we ae ae 
factory-sealed refrigeration system... This can best be made when the 
fully automatic operation. tractor is handling a heavy belt 


load. If such a load is not avail- 
able, the adjustment may be made 
at no load with the hand throttle 


, adjust the carburetor while the 
Here i i : tractor’ is moving in the field, This 
Pp a new bulk milk cooler that has in back is a dangerous practice that could 
of it the longest, most practical dairy equipment | cause a serious accident. 
know-how in America!...De Laval! With the tractor engine running 
at full speed, turn the load needle 
in until the speed of the engine 





From start to finish, it is created to give you the | just starts to drop. Then turn the 

most dependable, most efficient bulk cooler —— -— Poo ae a ey 

ee built...to provide you with exclusive features | It is best to go through this pro- 

SIMPLE CONTROL—one elec that mean less work... better protection...no | {fo"fec» Gt the adjustment. 

trical connection to power supply cence tn hE : 

ae tees coat ~_ Everything in it is designed to put more If this setting has been made at | 

sone eenciabeseas se era at 
when the load is applied, stop the 


z 
E 
: 


Right now ...it will pay you to mail the coupon 


below and get the full story of this new De Laval load needle 1/16 of a turn. Then | 
the load . Do this 
Speedway Bulk Cooler. Do it today! often as Soecbeary tik never open 


carburetor more than 1/16 of 
* Other De Laval Speedway Bulk Coolers available turn per try. When the load 
in capacities up to 1000 gallons. — Se ae 
the d is applied, the 
HEAVY DUTY SSener iiaesmnent bas Neen, made. 
SELF-SEALING COVER 
.-- torsion bar suspension pro- 
vides finger-tip cover handling. 


8 








_— ee ee es oe 


. Use the choke... 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 14-E2 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me illustrated literature and 
specifications on De Laval Bulk Coolers. 








Town. 





RFD. State 
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é 
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This 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Poughkeepsie, New York grooving make good 
427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 justment am aed a 


OE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 E. Millbrae Ave., Milibrae, Calif. 
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fuel consumption of your tractor 
with these average figures obtained 
by the University of Illinois from 














actual field tests of farm-owned , 
tractors. 
Fuel-galions per acre 
Low High Average 
Plowing: 
Spring 1.80 240 2,12 


Fall 2.10 2.85 2.50 
Discing: 
Plowed soil 53 88 71 
| Cultivating corn: 
Third time 34 61 48 . 
aueed 


Here is a way to make a fuel 
gauge for your tractor. Com- 


pletely drain the fuel tank. Pour 

in exactly 1 gallon and mark the 

level on a ruler or yardstick. Con- 4 
tinue to pour in 1 gallon at a 


time, making a mark on the stick 
at each gallon level. 
Keep this stick in a clean place 


available for checking the amount 
of fuel in the tracter tank. 

| You will be surprised at how 

| much difference a part of a turn ” 
on the carburetor needle can 


make on the amount of fuel you 
need to plow 20 acres. Make a 
good adjustment now and save fuel 
this year. THE END 























Basket lift has many uses 


One of the handiest tools on the VAI S 
Robert Riley ranch at Ballico, 


Calif., is his tractor equipped with 
a front unit hydraulic lift. 


The regulation scoop is used on 
the lift, but when trees are to he 
trimmed, painting is to be done, or 


construction work is necessary at 
some height from the ground, he 


takes the scoop off and attaches in 
its place a wooden “basket” in 
which a man can stand and work. 


The basket frame is made of 
2x4’s bolted together; the floor is 


constructed of 1x12’s. 
The mounting rods for attaching 
to the lift are through the middle 


of the bottom of the unit. Running 
back from the top rear corners are 


two “L” iron rods which fasten to : 
the rear cross bar of the lift unit. . a 
These rods have holes every 12 
inches to allow for adjusting the 


lift height of the basket. 
Some ranchers use the scoop . ’ : 
re usin 
from which to work, but Riley says Are you sure the milker youre using 
this is a dangerous practice. There is doing the best job for you? 
is no railing for the worker to 





lean against. The metal scoop is : 
rounded and one can easily slip on There’s a simple, easy, FREE way to CO U PON NOW! 
aa Poy vee jobs on which such a find out. Just make the De Laval FREE sean * 


lift basket can be used are multiple, Comparison Test. It won't cost you one 
—F. LELAND ELAM 





cent to prove to yourself what a De 
Laval Milker can do for your own herd! 


ge ee ee ee ES * 
Find out how and why De Laval milks; 
faster, cleaner and is better liked : THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 14-E2 
; “~ 
by your cows. It means money in your =| POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
= i 
pocket! i'm willing to be shown. Please send me the name of my 
; nearest De Laval Dealer and tell him I'd like to try a 
: De Laval Sterling Milker on my present pipeline. ! 
! 
® ; 
f 
: OO OC CE 
1 
i ee TT ! 
i 
Name of Present Milker _— 1 milk cows 
i 
4 


THE OE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Poughkeepsie, New York 
427 Randoiph St., Chicago 6 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 E. Millorae Ave., Millbrae, Calif 





BASKET LIFT makes possible 
easy and safe handling of high jobs. 














Give your buildings 


light, insulation, low upkeep 
with 
Owens-Illinois Glass Block 


Any farm building, new or old, of frame, brick or 
concrete block construction, can have the out- 
standing benefits of glass block panels. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


Owens -lilinois 
super-ciear 
Glass Block 

available 
in 8" and 12" 
square sizes 


Owens-Illinois Glass Block are tough and 
ird to break won t rust, rot or cor- 
ce never need puttying or painting 

insulate like an 8” brick wall . easy 


clean with an occasional hosing 


ZASY TO INSTALL YOURSELF 
WITH ORDINARY MASON'S TOOLS 











rame nece scause panels fit any ‘ 
frame necessary because pane 2 dairy barn, are avail- 


able. Specify which 


ize opening 
one you want or if 


(Owens Illinois Glass Block are handled a 
1 the same way as conc note bloc ks . “et a sack BLUEPainTS 

mortar materials and similar lay ing tec i AVAILABLE! 
nique . go in at the same time. Two 8 Free blueprints, 
glass block equal a standard concrete | detailing the use of 
block. So easy to install you can do it | Anam ery 
yourself with standard mason’s tools. No | large milkhouse and 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a small and large | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


See your Owens-Illinois Glass Block you want all four. 
} r now , f 7ias , 
dk iler n He'll show you how glass | WRITE Kimble Glass Company, sub- 
block can give your buildings better | sicdiary of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
light. better insulation, low maintenance e484. BE te Sa ee J 


Owens-ILunois 
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Southern Texas Dairy Farmers Are 
Buying CRAFT MILK COOLERS Two 
to One Over Other Makes...WHY? 
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CRAFT COOLER CORPORATION 


3400 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Il! 
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by N.N. Allen 


Head off the summer slump 


Good feeding will do the trick. A high producer 
needs 200 pounds grass daily if no grain is fed. 
Don't expect pasture to supply all the nutrients. 


the cows out on pasture again 

after a long winter of barn 
feeding and chores. The cows are 
happy about it, too, and they come 
through with the flush of milk 
that makes a surplus problem for 
the milk plants and lowers the 
price to the producer. 

We know from past experience 
that this production peak, which 
is a regular annual occurrence, will 
be followed in a few weeks by the 
summer slump, which is just as 
regular in putting in its appear- 
ance. And because it is so regular, 
many think it is inevitable. 

It occurs during the period when 
the weather is hottest, and when 
the flies and other insects are the 
worst, so it is only natural that 
these should get the blame. 


ik ALWAYS seems good to get 


Feeding largely to blame .. . 


There is plenty of evidence that 
poor feeding is the real culprit. 
Does the skillful herdsman who 
has his cows on advance registry 
test settle for a heavy drop in pro- 
duction when the weather gets 
warm? If he did, he certainly 
would. not make many outstanding 
records. But he does not have air 
conditioned barns or pastures for 
his cattle. The days are just as 
hot on his farm as on his neigh- 
bor’s. The main difference is that 
he watches the feeding just as 
closely during the summer as dur- 
ing the winter. : 

It is easy to take too much for 
granted when the cows are on pas- 
ture. Good pasture can supply 
most of the feed to cows producing 
heavily. Right now, there are 
many good pastures, but how long 
will they be good? 

In many cases the cows will 
catch up with the pasture very 
quickly, and from that time, the 
grass cannot grow fast enough to 
furnish them with the feed they 
must have for heavy production. 

We are not conscious of the fact 
that they are not getting enough 
feed at once. They continue to 
milk pretty well for a time, draw- 
ing on the reserves which they 
have stored up while the feed was 
plentiful. But as soon as they have 
milked down to thin condition, 
there are no reserves to draw on. 

If we want to hold production 
up to a good, profitable level, we 
must bring the feeding up to a 
level that will support good pro- 
duction and keep it at this level. 


Pasture feeding pointers . . . 


There are some good, dependable 
practices that will help head off 
the slump. The first thing to re- 
member is that it takes a lot of 
grass to give a heavy milker all 
of the nutrients that she must have 
for making milk. 

A Holstein cow can produce up 
o 30 pounds or more of milk on 
grass alone, but it takes 125 pounds 
or of grass per day to do it. 
A cow can eat this much, but not 
on just an average pasture. The 
must be good enough that 
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for they will do most of 
their grazing then when there are 
no flies to bother and it is cool. 


Grain feeding pays... 


We frequently read of herds pro- 
ducing at high levels on pasture 
alone, with no grain being fed. In 
too many cases, there is not enough 
emphasis placed on the fact that 
the pasture is far better than most. 

We certainly like to emphasize 
the importance of good pasture in 
keeping down costs, but there are 
not many cows on pastures so good 
that the heavier producers do not 
need some help from grain. It 
takes 200 pounds or more of grass 
to do the job alone for the high- 
est producers. A little grain to 
these cows usually pays very well. 

A rack of hay where the cows 
can help themselves is another help 
to preventing the slump. It is still 
our best bloat insurance, and will 
help to prevent the low tests that 
often come with early pasture. 

Possibly the greatest value of 
the well-filled hay rack in the pas- 
ture is that the cows can get feed 
when the pasture starts getting 
short without waiting for us to 
find it out. 

Plenty of good cool water where 
it is handy for the cows, and a 
shady place to spend the hot part 
of the day are also important 
points to remember. 


é 


Plan ahead for good pasture... 


We have previously stressed the 
value of alternate grazing. Even 
good pastures are sOmewhat sea- 
sonal and may not furnish abun- 
dant grazing through the entire 
summer. Perhaps some of the hay 


to pasture when the other pasture 
is slowing up. 

We should also remember that 
in Many areas we can expect a 
hot, dry period during late summer 
when none of the pastures are very 
. Sudan grass will pro- 
of good grazing during 
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Simple, direct drive matches ground speed to reel speed 


Fast stepper with a velvet touch 


At ground speeds up to 8 mph you stil! rake hay gently 
with New Holland’s 5-bar reel Rolabar Rake. : 
Turn the whole field into fluffy windrows in half the 
time without shattering the protein-bearing leaves and 
blossoms. You get straight, uniform windrows that dry 
quicker, make baling or chopping faster, pickup cleaner. 
On corners, the windrow’s uniform, easy to follow, too. 


How's it done? First, the Rolabar’s 5-bar reel allows 
low reel speeds even at high tractor speeds. And second, 


the Rolabar moves hay from swath to windrow with 
half the forward travel needed by ordinary side rakes— 
so there’s less chance of hay damage. 

If you want to beat bleaching sun or leaching rain . . . 
harvest leafy, rich hay, then see your New Holland 
dealer right away. You’d be surprised at how big a 
chunk a Rolabar can cut out of your feed bill. 


New Holland Machine Company, a subsidiary of 
Sperry Rand Corporation, New Holland, Pennsylvania. 





















Exclusive PRES-TO Jack 
for quicker, easier hook-up ! 


It takes but a few seconds to hitch the Rolabar Rake 
to a tractor. Just press down (or pull up) to bring the 
hitch level with drawbar. Then pivot rake forward 
into hook-up position and drop pin in. You’re ready 
to go! For parking, drop jack and back up. Spring 
in jack automatically adjusts to the correct height. 


a Rae 


‘First in Grassland Farming" 



























Protects! 
For about 
1%¢ a cow 


Costs only about a cent 
and a half a day per cow! 
Follow directions on con 
tainer—guaranteed to 
give satisfaction or your 
money back. 








...with GULF 
LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


You'll reduce stamping and switching, keep cows 
quiet with famous Gulf Livestock Spray. It helps 
shield your cows from annoying insects at milk- 
ing time and during the height of the day when 
flies are worst. Gulf Livestock Spray has a de- 
pendable, quick-killing pyrethrin formula—time- 
tested and proved on dairy farms. 


Kills flies, gnats, fleas, lice, ticks, mosquitoes. 
Repels stable flies, horn flies, sand flies and 
buffalo gnats. 

Reduces milk production loss due to insect 
annoyance, 

Improves coat condition and appearance. 


Just use as directed ...GULF LIVESTOCK 
SPRAY imparts no odor or taste to milk! 


Get GULF LIVESTOCK 
SPRAY before fly time 


Available at your farm implement dealer’s, milk 
plant, feed store, Gulf station. Or call your Gulf 
supplier. 

To kill flies in the house: Quick-Action Gulf- 
spray for your spray gun! Powerful push-button 
Gulfspray Aerosol Bomb! 











KEEP DAILY MILK RECORDS 


You can't build up a dairy herd on guesses. You need records— 
ACCURATE RECORDS. Thousands of good dairy farmers say ours 
are the most convenient milk record sheets they can find anywhere. 
Here is the price list. Orders are shipped promptly. 


Weekly Records— 
Two Milkings 


10 cows, one week 
20 cows, one week 
80 cows, one week 


For Three Milkings a Day 
15 Cows, one 
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Price of a 
Year's Supply 


Monthly Records— 


Price of a 
Two Milkings Year’s Supply 


$2.50 1 cow, one month .... $1.00 
= 10 cows, one month ..... 1.25 
3.00 25 cows, one month . 1.75 
3.50 35 cows, one month . ——— 
Price of a 
Year’s Supply 


$1.50 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Should a young man 
Start farming? 


This man’s farm income was lower in 1954 
and 1955 than in 1953, but still was good. 


by |. F. Hall 


it difficult to start farm- 

ing for themselves. They 
see little prospect of equalling city 
or even farm wages by striking 
out on their own. 

To make as much at farming for 
himself, a young man must operate 
a fairly good-sized farm business. 
This, of course, requires a large 
investment, not only for the farm 
itself, but in equipment and live- 
stock. 

Some farm boys, who have the 
experience in handling power 
equipment, and understand that a 
large volume of business is essen- 
tial, are finding help with this cap- 
ital requirement. 

The . division of income and ex- 
penses between the landlord and 
tenant differ widely even in the 
same community. Each farm situ- 
ation differs. Soil fertility, to- 
pography, percentage of crop land, 
size and arrangement of buildings, 
local markets, and many other 
conditions will determine the 
agreement. 


M*: young men are finding 


Had a 120-acre farm... 


Lester Fuller is one of these 
young men, who got started in a 
successful business for himself and 
the landlord. In 1952 Fred Stone, 
who had been fairly successful on 
a 120-acre dairy and hog farm, 
was considering moving to a small 
city, but wished to keep his herd 
and farm as monthly income. He 





The author is a retired extension farm 
management specialist in Wisconsin. The 
figures in this article are from actual 
records of a renter-owner experience. The 
names, however, are changed to protect 
the privacy of the principals 


and Lester got together and de- 
cided Mr. Stone would also leave 
the machinery. They made an 
agreement on 40 per cent to Les- 
ter and 60 per cent to Mr. Stone. 


rangements. Lester was to pur- 
chase a 40 per cent interest in all 


ered by a chattel mortgage. 

Mr. Stone owned all the 24 milk 
cows and 6 brood sows. When any 
of the heifers freshened in the 
herd, Mr. Stone would purchase 
Lester’s 40 per cent interest at an 
agreed value of $200 each or $80. 
He also bought for $20 at farrow- 
ing time the young gilts which 
were saved from the growing pigs. 
This was the 40 per cent interest 
of the $50 agreed value. These 
agreements gave Mr. Stone com- 
plete ownership of all productive 
livestock at all times. 


What has happened... 


The feed on January 1, 1953 was 
valued at $3,740. The 24 head of 
young stock and 34 small pigs were 
valued at $1,520. This made a to- 
tal of $5,260. Lester gave Mr. 
Stone a note and chattel mortgage 
for $2,100. 

Mr. Stone agreed to pay all the 
taxes, insurance, and repairs to 
real estate items. They would di- 
vide all the other expense on a 
40-60 basis. 

The income from milk, calves, 
and pigs would be divided 40-60. 
This division was made by the milk 
company and livestock dealers. 
The income from sale of milk 









































Farm income 
1953 1955 
3 to Share to Total Total 
renter landlord farm income farm income 
Milk $3,882.40 $5,823.60 $9,706 $10,164 
Cows —- 1,120.00 1,120 808 
Young stock 568.00 852.00 1,420 800 
Sows — 190.00 190 350 
Pigs 1,484.40 2,229.60 3,716 2,332 
Eggs 212.00 318.00. 530 320 
Crop 72.00 108.00 180 aa 
Misc 124.80 187.20 312 135 
Total $6,345.60 $10,828.40 $17,174 $14,909 
Farm expenses 
1953 

Renter Landlord 1955 
share share Total Total 
Feed bought $ 928.00 $1,392.00 $2,320 $1,604 
Mach. rep. 287.60 431.40 719 543 
Gas and oil 254.00 381.00 635 799 
Livestock exp. 355.50 532.80 888 1,049 
Crop exp. 680.80 1,021.20 1,702 1,182 
Labor 270 os 270 360 
Real estate _ 576.00 576 679 
Elec. & tele. 117.60 176.40 294 262 
Taxes —— 256.06 256 380 
Insurance 12.20 152.80 165 139 
Custom Work 84.00 126.00 210 590 
Other 60.80 91.20 152 212 
Total $3,050.20 $5,136.80 "$8,187 $7,799 

Net farm : 
Income $3,295.40 $5,691.60 $8,987 $7,110 
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cows and brood sows was all to be 
Mr. Stone's. He was also to 


any n@éw machinery needed. 

The income was very satisf 
tory to both the renter and the 
owner in 1953. The renter re- 
ceived in addition $560 for his in- 
terest in 7 heifers which freshened 
during the year and $60 for 3 gilts 
farrowing. This amount the owner 
paid out of his net income. 

The owner still had over $5,000 
to take care of around $1,300 de- 
preciation on buildings and ma- 
chinery for income tax purposes, 
This still left over 10 per cent for 
interest on inventory investment. 

They continued this agreement 
during 1954 and 1955. The farm 
income and expenses are shown 
without the details of the division 
for the year 1955. The number of 
cows milked had increased to 27. 
The “milk and butterfat sales per 
cow increased enough to more 
than equal the drop in milk price. 

Hog prices were higher during 
the early months of 1954. than they 
were in either 1953 or 1955. The 
amount of net farm income in 
1954 before depreciation and inter- 
est was $8,360. This meant $3,220 
to Léster and $5,140 to Mr. Stone. 
During 1954 Mr. Stone paid to 
Lester $720 for 9 heifers trans- 
ferred to cows. 

His farm income was somewhat 
lower in 1954 and 1955 than in 
1953, but still was very good. It 
shows how one young man got 
started during years of high cost. 

In considering Lester’s income 
compared to city wages, we must 
recognize the rental value of’ the 
house and the milk, eggs, and oth- 
er farm products available which 
are not provided in the city. These 
may range from $1,000 to $2,000 
in value per year. 

This has. been a very efficient 
farm business. Milk sales were 
over 12,000 pounds per cow. Crop 
yields were about one-third above 
average in the area. The combina- 
tion of high crop yields fed to a 
high producing herd and an effici- 
ent hog enterprise resulted in a 
high net farm income to divide. 


fur-. 
nish @ boar and a herd sire and 
ac- 





Cuts grass silage odors 


The odor of grass or legume si- 
lage can be as mild or even milder 
than the best grade of corn si- 
lage, says John G,. Archibald, ani- 
mal husbandman at the University 
of Massachusetts. 

Although early-cut crops have a 
high nutritional value, their high 
water content favors the develop- 
ment of bad odors. One way to 
control the water content is to 
allow the freshly cut crop to wilt 
for several hours in the swath. 
For success with the wilting meth- 
od, water content should be re- 
duced to from 72 to 58 per cent; 
65 per cent is ideal. 

Where wilting is not practical, 
as with a field chopper, the water 
content can be lowered by mixing 
a dry conditioner with the grass. 
Conditioners that absorb moisture 
as well as assist in starting the 
proper lactic acid fermentation are 
corn-and-cob meal, corn or hominy 
meal, ground wheat, and to a less- 
er extent, citrus pulp or meal. 

Other less expensive materials 
are sodium metabisulfite and Kyl- 
age (a mixture of calcium formate 
and sodium nitrite). These fine 
powders are easily appplied to the 
top of the grass load as it comes 
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The Gundersons have 40 Holsteins 
milking, and the output is about 
1600 pounds a day. The milk is 
stored in a 300-gallon, refrigerated 
Stainless Steel tank, which is emp- 
tied by a tank truck every day. 

For their bulk milk the Gunder- 
sons have been receiving a premium 
of 25¢ per cwt., plus a 5¢ reduction 


See The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IROM DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, REW YORK 


“Our bulk milk tank 
will pay for itself 
in two years” 


says Mrs. Oscar Gunderson, Cambridge, Wisconsin 


in the hauling cost. Butterfat is high- 
er: it used to be aroun. 3.4, but now 
averages between 3.5 and 3.6. 

Since installing a bulk tank, milk 
quality has been consistently good. 
“Blue” test has been eight hours or 
longer. 

All in all, Mrs. Gunderson thinks 
that the tank will pay for itself in 








just two years; and she estimates 
that she and her husband save about 
one hour of hard work every day. 

Send the coupon for an informa- 
tive booklet that answers many of 
your questions about bulk milk 
handling with Stainless Steel re 
frigerated storage tanks. 








Agricultural Extension 

United States Steel Corporation 
Room 5359 

525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Of course, silage made with corn SHEETS + STRIP «+ PLATES nia als 
meal or other ground grains has a BARS BILLETS i emis: itm Sa rer fer fssss 
higher feeding value than that 
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grains add nutrients to the silage. 
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FARM DECISIONS STILL VITAL 


S WE review the editorials which have 

appeared on this page for the past sev- 
eral months, there appears to be a pre- 
occupation with the problems and decisions 
of national farm policy. To some extent, 
this is unfortunate. If, by implication or 
omission, we have led anyone to believe that 
these issues are paramount or exclusive, 
then we have done our readers an injustice. 

In the determination of an individual farm- 
er’s livelihood and prosperity, those on-the- 
farm decisions are far more meaningful and 
productive than one man’s opinion or vote 
on a national issue. 

Though many of our readers will deny it, 
there are still a great number of dairy farm- 
ers who are doing exceedingly well finan- 
cially, even under the prices which dairy 
products bring on today’s market. High- 
producing cattle under good management on 
high-yielding acres still ring the till at the 


end of the year. We have not forgotten this. 
The thousands of suggestions and ideas 
which are reported in the magazine should 
be testimony of our belief in the importance 
of farm management decisions. 

Here on this page, we have taken consid- 
erable space to explore means whereby the 
general dairy economic climate may be im- 
proved during these peacetime years. Through 
such an improvement we might remove some 
of the handicaps under which all dairy 
farmers operate. 

Naturally, many of the national issues we 
have discussed recently have been matters 
of comparatively recent concern. They did 
not bother us during the war and between 
war years of the 40’s and early 50’s. Today, 
therefore, they are of relatively greater im- 
portance than they have been for 15 or 20 
years. These issues now have a greater im- 
pact on our daily livelihood. It seems only 
reasonable that we give them more attention. 

However, to assume that national decisions 
relegate farm management decisions to a 
secondary role is a self-defeating assumption. 


FINE JOB OF DISPOSAL 
EADERS of this page know we have long 
opposed what we consider to be the 
costly, unsatisfactory dairy price support 
program under which we attempt to prosper. 
We have asked dairy and farm groups to 
differences and propose a 


reconcile their 
program. .When they failed to do so, we 
considered it the obligation of the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture to step forward. 
Lacking united industry support, it did not. 

In fairness to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, we must give credit where it is due. 
After all, the department does not write the 
law. That is the responsibility and obligation 
of Congress. The Congress, back in 1949, 
handed the Department of Agriculture our 
present price support program. Whether the 
department liked it or not, it had to carry 
it out. This it has done in a surprisingly 
effective manner. 

Almost two years ago, in July 1954, to 
be exact, the government had butter stocks 
of 466 million pounds. It was a terrific 
surplus. How do you get rid of that much 
butter without breaking the market? If you 
cannot get rid of it in this country, how can 
you dispose of it abroad without breaking 
the market of dairy farmers in friendly na- 
tions? This was the problem faced by the 
government and, at many times, it looked 


like an almost insurmountable obstacle. 

In the marketing year ending March 31, 
1955 the government moved out 340 million 
pounds while purchasing 210 million pounds. 
In the marketing year just ended, March 31, 
1956, it disposed of 415 million pounds while 
purchasing 178 million. 

The result is that the government today 
has only six million pounds of butter in 
storage. That was the amount on hand 
April 25. In our opinion, this has been a 
remarkable achievement. 

All of this does not mean, however, that 
prices will be better. The facts are that we 
are producing milk this year at an all-time 
record-breaking rate. Heavy purchases and 
costly disposal operations must be continued. 


But while we are sweating out the develop- 
ment and approval of a better dairy pro- 
gram, we can give credit to the department 
for a job well done with a program it did 
not enact but was forced to administer. 





CREDIT TO REP. LAIRD 


WHEN President Eisenhower vetoed the 

farm bill he increased the price support 
for manufacturing milk from $3.15 to $3.25 
per hundredweight. The veto message, in- 
cluding the dairy price boost, came as a’ 
surprise to dairy leaders everywhere. We 
heard no one hint or even suggest the pds-* 
sibility of such a decision. 

If any man can be given credit for con- 
vincing the White House of the necessity for 
a dairy price increase, then that credit must 
go to Rep. Melvin R. Laird of Wisconsin's 
7th congressional district. 

A member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, Laird has been in the thick of 
the farm bill scrap from the beginning. He 
knew the forces which were being brought 
to bear and quickly spotted the damage 
which had been wrought by the Senate and 
House conferees in developing the farm bill 
which was passed. That bill, as we reported 
in our previous issue, was one of the most 
damaging pieces of legislation which could 
have been passed to the detriment of dairy 
farmers. 

Knowing the necessity for a veto, Laird 
immediately went to work to convince the 
White House that with the veto should come 
a price support increase for manufacturing 
milk. Since the President had the authority 
under existing law to increase that support, 
it did not require congressional approval. 

This isn’t the first time that he has dem- 
onstrated his political sagacity in Washing- 
ton. He played a major role in getting the 
extension of funds for school milk and bru- 
cellosis programs. He has engineered, at the 
White House’s request, increases in funds for 
research. 

Within a matter of days or weeks, Rep. 
Laird will introduce a new dairy bill which 
will offer dairy farmers an opportunity to 
vote on a two-price or domestic parity pro- 
gram for dairy products. Certainly it is 
optimistic to hope that this session of Con- 
gress will pass such a bill. We don’t believe 
it will. It is our hope, however, that hear- 
ings can be held and that the next session 
of Congress, after the presidential election, 
will take action and give dairy farmers a 
voice in the type of a price support program 
they wish. In the meantime, as a result of 
Laird’s work and the veto message, dairying 
has been protected until a workable 
program can be passed by Congress. 
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CLASS | PRICE BOOSTS 
CAN BACKFIRE 


ALMOST every dairy farmer is pleased to 

learn of the increases which are being 
written into the federal orders throughout 
most of the country. These boosts in Class 
I prices have been averaging around 46 cents 
per hundredweight. Frankly, we, too, are 
pleased to see the boost. We must admit, 
however, that there is a gnawing doubt in 
our minds that the benefits are as fully sat- 
isfying as we are led to believe. 

In two recent editorials, we warned that 
milk strikes in themselves may bring Class 
I price increases but that they did not guar- 
antee lasting benefits. So long as Class I 


factors, there is nothing to prevent the con- 
tinued sagging of the blend or uniform price. 

Perhaps Land O’Lakes Creameries at their 
annual meeting passed the most significant 

resolution we have read on this subject. 
Land O’Lakes delegates said: 

“We discourage adoption of any federal 
market milk order that sets up artificial or 
unrealistic class prices, without adequate pro- 
ducer quota provisions in the orders, to elim- 
inate surplus milk occurring because of order 


aging a heavy milk flow in fluid markets. 
This surplus is dumped into the manufac- 
turing market to further burden an already 
depressed condition. 

As the average price for all milk is in- 
creased, the price for manufacturing milk is 
a smaller percentage of the average price of 
all milk produced. This percentage, as we 
pointed out in the editorial in our May 10 
issue, means that the price support level for 
manufacturing milk continues to drop even 
at the same level of parity. 

One national dairy leader told us recently 
he can foresee the day when 100 per cent of 
parity for manufacturing milk may be less 
than $3 a hundred. The manufacturing milk 
producer, therefore, has a high stake in what 
is taking place in federal milk orders. We 
do not think the producer of manufacturing 
milk should be deeply concerned about try- 
ing to take over those fluid markets, but he 
should insist that the pricing practices in 
those markets do not result in a flood of 
milk being produced for manufacturing pur- 
poses in comparatively high-cost areas. 

We firmly believe that the uniform or 
blend price technique of paying farmers is 
hurting both the fluid milk producer and the 
producer of manufacturing milk. Both stand 
to benefit from the adoption of base-rating 
plans, Class I quotas, or Class I bases. They 
must come to pass or industry faces a pro- 
longed period of internal strife and conflict. 





In 1914, W. D. Hoard said: 


Good farming has always been a live, vital 
subject in the minds of some men since the 
earliest days of recorded time. The early 
Latin and Hindoo writers gave it attention 
and thought out many of its problems as 
they did those of astronomy with astonishing 
clearness. And so it will continue always to be 
a live question, for under it lies the preser- 
vation of the soil, its power of production, 
and the existence of human life. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Entitled to social security? 


A small income farmer will have 
paid social security tax the required 
number of years at the end of this 
year. His age will be 65. His net 
earnings from farming are less 
than $1,200 a year. 

Will he then receive monthly 
benefits from age 65 to 72 even 
though he continues farming? He 
does partnership farming with a 
younger brother, each receiving 
less than $1,200 in net earnings. 
Can he still receive the same bene- 
fits from age 65 to 72? Does he pay 
social security tax on his net earn- 
ings ($400 or more) after he re- 
ceives benefits? 


Minnesota P. M. 


A farmer having reached the age 
of 65 and who has paid social se- 
curity- tax for 1955 and 1956 will 
be entitled to social security bene- 
fits. He may continue farming and 
draw monthly benefits, if his net 
earnings do not exceed $1,200. He 
will lose a monthly payment for 
each $80 his income exceeds $1,200. 
He could earn $2,080 and still get 
one month’s payment. 

After one reaches 72 years of 
age there is no limit to the*earn- 
ings. Monthly benefit payments are 
made as long as he lives. Howev- 
er, he will have to pay social se- 
curity tax on his yearly earnings 
($400 or more) as long as he has 
an income. 

Many items of income are ex- 
empt from social security tax. 
Some of them are interest, rent, 
gains on Sale of capital items such 
as breeding stock, equipment, and 
real estate. 

If a farmer has already reached 
the age of 65 and is now farming 
which will entitle him to receive 
benefit payments after he computes 
his 1956 farm earnings, he should 
see his local social security official. 
He may be able to draw payments 
for 9 months of 1956. 

A younger farmer may not be- 
come 65 for 4 or 5 years or more 
and during those years he may have 
some years when his earnings will 
be very low. The law provides that 
some of these low years may be 
excluded when computing the av- 
erage monthly earnings. This will 
raise the benefit payments. The 
nutfiber of low income years 
dropped will depend upon the num- 
ber of years the individual has 
been contributing. 

—I, F. HALL 


Treating fence posts 
We plan to set up equipment for 


as a preservative. What kind of 
equipment will we need for treat- 
ing the posts? 

Ohio P. M. D. 


It is not generally practical to 
use creosote in the home treat- 
ment of fence posts because of the 
difficulty involved in getting it into 
the wood. With creosote the hot 
and cold soak method must be 
used, which involves handling the 
posts several times and heating 
part of the preservative solution. 

With pentachlorophenol, it is nec- 
essary only to soak the posts in 
the preservative solution for a pe- 
riod of 48 hours. A tank can be 
built in which the posts can be 
submerged horizontally or two 55- 
gallon steel barrels can be welded, 
together and the posts stood on 
end in the solution. 

For either treatment the posts 
must be peeled and dry. 

—D. W. Bates 





Air-entrained concrete 


When should we use air-entrained 
concrete on the farm? 
Minnesota A. H. T. 


Air-entrained concrete should be 
used for ail exposed slabs such as 
paved barniots, feeding floors, 
walks, and driveways. In addition, 
it should be used for floors in live- 
stock shelters. 

Concrete, with this air-entrain- 
ing agent is highly resistant to the 
harmful effects of freezing and 
thawing. 

It is also highly resistant to the 
surface scaling frequently associat- 
ed with the application of salts. 
Feed mangers of dairy barns may 
be susceptible to such scaling. 

This concrete can be made by 
using air-entrained cement into 
which the entraining agent has 
been interground with the’ cement 
clinker. It also can be made by 
adding the entraining agent to the 
concrete materials at the mixer. 
If concrete is mixed on the farm, 
it is preferable to use air-entrained 
cement. When using ready-mix 
concrete, order air-entrained con- 
crete with a 5 per cent air content. 
There is no additional cost for air- 
entrainment. 

—VINCENT J. MEYERS 
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“,. . . cow that bellers the 
loudest, the first to forget 
her calf!’ 
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P erhaps you never considered it in these terms, 
but an entire year’s supply of Lo-Bax chlorine 
bactericide costs less than a single rejected 

milk shipment. All the more reason for protecting 
your milk production with Lo-Bax! 







M ore than that, Lo-Bax is now a better investment 
than ever before. Clean, white, granular and stable, 
Lo-Bax is the finest dry product of its kind on the 
market. It pours easily, dissolves quickly, rinses freely 
and provides quick, effective bacteria kills. Yet for all 
its powerful effectiveness, Lo-Bax is exceptionally 
gentle on cows’ sensitive udders and milkers’ hands. 
And now, for added convenience—for easy, 

accurate measuring—a handy spoon is included 

in every Lo-Bax bottle. 











Quality counts! You can’t buy better protection 
than Lo-Bax offers for your “Grade A” production at 
any price. Lo-Bax is available in two forms— 

Lo-Bax Special and LoBax-W (containing a special 
wetting agent). For complete information and for 
samples, fill out and mail the coupon today. 













OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Industrial Chemicals Division 
matuieson Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Please send information on Lo-Bax chlorine bactericides and the name 
of my local supplier. 






Samples: Lo-Bax Special [] LoBax-W [) 
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P T O DRIVEN 
FORAGE BLOWER 


Straight-thru-Feed, Pow- 
er-Take-Of Drive ond 
48" Fan provide tremen- 
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low hp requirements 
Three-wheeled mounting 
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— Fast set-ups 

~ Ne staking 

~ No “lining-up” 


Wagon Unloader — Un- 
loading Rake—Optional. 


KOOL BROTHERS, INC. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 








CUT FEED COSTS 20% 


WITtt THE ORIGINAL “Little Gritches”™ 
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of whole ereis. Low cost “Little Britebes”™ 
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Write for free literature, saa 
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LM LLIN. Le HAN. 185. Bonner Springs. Kan. 
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Game ; 
Dorchester, lowa—“I've used Sta- 
Fresh Sodium Bisulfite for four 
years, and would hate to try 


put up silage without it now,” re- 
ports a Dorchester farmer. 

“It removes that rotten smell 
from the silage, and gives the 


silage such a nice green color. 
My cattle like it better,” he said. 

Sta-Fresh makes silage a more 
profitable feed, as well as sweet- 
smelling. Grass and legume silage 


treated with Sta-Fresh retains 
twice as much carotene (Vitamin 
A) as untreated silage, far more 


sugar, digestible dry matter, total 
digestible nutrients (TDN). Cattle 
eat more, really thrive on it. Get 
it from your dealer now! General 


Chemical Div., Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., N. Y.6,N.Y 


STA-FRESH* 


SODIUM BISULFITE 








Keeps Silage Fresh, 
Green, Sweet-Smelling | 
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New Jersey has a headache 


Attempting to set milk prices, New Jersey finds one-fourth of the 
production going into New York and yet one-half of its consumption 
is supplied from the cheaper sources in New York and Pennsylvania, 


by Hugh Cook and Harlow Halvorson 


coast to coast, state milk 

control is one of the hottest 
milk pricing issues of the day. 
Some farmers worship at the shrine 
of state control; others are con- 
fused and disillusioned. Still others 
consider such laws monopolistic 
and un-American. - 

Where is the truth? 

The authors will not moralize or 
generalize here. State milk control 
laws differ. There are 16 states 
operating under them now. They 
are: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, Montana, and California. 

Obviously, there is good — and 
perhaps bad — in all of them. Any 
opinions on general provisions, how- 
ever, will be reserved for the final 
article in this series. (Then we 
will run for cover!) 

Let’s now look at a specific ex- 
ample of. state milk control. New 
Jersey has been in the milk price 
news for a long time. Its prob- 
lems have involved both state con- 
trol and the neighboring federal 
order market of New York (April 
25 issue). 

We chose New Jersey for our 
first example of state milk control 
because: : 

1. New Jersey consumes nearly 
twice as much milk as it produces. 

2. It lacks authority to price 
milk entering or leaving the state. 

3. New Jersey has tried to fix 
prices on milk at all levels of sale. 

4. It illustrates the economic 
forces which have created a de- 
mand for regional federal orders. 

New Jersey consumes an esti- 
mated two billion pounds of milk 
annually. Grade A production re- 
cently has been about 1.2 billion 
pounds. Nearly one-fourth of this 
is exported, which means that an- 
nual imports are probably over 
half the total consumption in the 
state. 

These data point up the pricing 
problem in that New Jersey can- 
not regulate farm prices on nearly 
a fourth of the home production 
and on over half of the total milk 
consumed, 


Bent and blamed from 


Exports up 136 per cenf... 


With the passage of time the 
pricing problem has become more 
acute. Since 1945 exports have in- 
creased 136 per cent and imports 
55 per cent. 

Now, who is the poor fellow who 
must bring order and justice out of 
this tangle? He is the director of 
the office of milk industry. The 
state law lays out his task. 

First, the legislature told him 
the purpose of the law is to “con- 
trol or prevent unfair, unjust, de- 
structive practices which are likely 
to result in the demoralization of 
agricultural interest in the state 


engaged in the production of milk 
or interfere with the maintenance 
of a fresh, wholesome supply of 
sanitary milk for the consumers of 
this state.” 

The director is authorized to “fix 
the price at which milk is to be 
bought, sold, or distributed; regu- 
late conditions and terms of sale; 
establish and require observance of 
fair trade practices; regulate pro- 
duction, importation, classification, 
processing, transportation, disposal, 
sale or resale, storage or distribu- 
tion of milk.” 

Before fixing or changing a 
price, the director is required to 
hold public hearings. 

While the director is empowered 
to price and regulate trade in im- 
ported milk, federal court rulings 
have established that states do not 
have such jurisdiction over milk 
moving between states. 

Much of the following evaluation 
of particular features of the law 
is contained in a study by Profes- 
sors E. Warner, Ohio Wesleyan 
University and A. G. Waller of 
Rutgers University. 


He sets farm price ... 

The price fixing powers of the 
Office of Milk Industry may be ex- 
ercised state-wide, or in specific 
areas. A uniform price has pre- 
vailed since 1942, however. 

State-wide pricing is difficult be- 
cause of important differences 
among various market and produc- 
tion areas. Size of cities, differ- 
ence in sanitary requirements, and 
the relationship of markets to sup- 
ply areas are factors against uni- 
form pricing over an entire state. 

There is no definition provision 
for classification of milk, but the 
orders and regulations of milk con- 
trol authorities have required that 
payments for milk be made on a 
use-classification basis. Normally, 
classification has been determined 
by the following three uses: (1) 
Fluid milk, (2) fresh cream, and 
(3) milk for manufacturing. 

No formulas are used to change 
prices in New Jersey. Instead, 














price 
from a higher to a lower price.) 


How price is set... 


Apparently, the director has pow- 
er to determine the necessity for a 
hearing on basis of requests made 
for changes, or on evident dissatis- 
faction with current regulations. 

The authorities have felt free to 
base their findings on evidence ob- 
tainable from any reliable source, 
not merely that presented at the 
hearing. 

Price formulas have been used 
very little in New Jersey. Although 
their use has not been tested in 
courts, there is some doubt as to 
their legality under the terms of 
the New Jersey Milk Control Law. 

The prices fixed by the New Jer- 
sey Milk Control agency are f.o.b. 
the dealer’s plant, with a fixed 
maximum charge of 15 cents per 
hundredweight for transportation 
up to 30 miles. There is a proced- 
ure for exceptions. Quality and 
butterfat differentials are estab- 
lished. 

Nothing appears in the New Jer- 
sey Milk Control Law to authorize 
market-wide pooling of milk, al- 
though there may be some legal 
basis for requiring the individual 
handler pool. 


Base plan is illegal .. . 


An effort on the part of the 
milk control agency, in 1949, to es- 
tablish a compulsory norm-and-ex- 
cess plan (base-surplus) when sea- 
sonal variation was increasing, was 
declared illegal by the Appellate 
Division of the Superior Court. _ 

The norm-and-excess plan con- 
tinues to operate in many areas on 
a voluntary basis though not with 
desirable effectiveness. The Office 
of Milk Industry has not adopted a 
consistent plan of seasonal price 
changes. 


Fixing resale prices .. . 
The fixing of resale prices was 
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prices and home deliveries, which 
varied from 1 to 2 cents per quart. 

Special discounts were provided 
for state institutions, municipali- 
ties and hospitals. 

No price differential ever was 
established for type of container. 
The New Jersey Milk Control au- 
thorities conceived their function 
to be “to fix the price of milk, not 
the price of containers.” 

Problems in administering resale 
price fixing are many. Resale pric- 
es must be set at a level that is 
not confiscatory and at the, same 
time does not reduce consumption 
of fluid milk. 

Dealers vary considerably in vol- 
ume, type of operation, and empha- 
sis on certain kinds of outlets and 
products. Costs of these varying 
kinds of operations must be stud- 
ied and “reasonable” costs deter- 
mined. 

The greatest problems faced by 
state milk control agencies have 
been to fix price differentials for 
various kinds of service, It is in 
deciding these questions that the 
agency may greatly effect the 
merchandising of milk. 

The enforcement of resale prices 
is difficult because there are thou- 
sands of transactions involving a 
number of milk products, each sold 
in various sizes of containers. 

Violations of minimum price or 
fair trade regulations have been 
more common at wholesale than 
with home-deliveries. Low han- 
dling costs of large quantities make 
supermarkets desirable stops, and 
these wholesale outlets have un- 
usual bargaining strength. Secret 
rebates and so on are common. 

Apparently the problems of re- 
sale price enforcement have caused 
New Jersey again to abandon price 
fixing other than to producers. 

According to Director Hoffman 
of the Office of Milk Industry, the 
resale price structure had little, if 
any, effect on market stabilization 
as compared with periods when re- 
sale prices were not fixed. 


Regulating trade practices .. . 


With minimum prices fixed, deal- 
ers tend to compete by other 
means. New Jersey, therefore, reg- 
ulated trade practices during the 
time when resale prices were fixed. 
It prohibited competition by varia- 
tions in services to customers, by 
pricing practices which were not 
usual trade procedure, by gifts of 
any products, loans, and so forth. 

Rejection of a producer’s milk 
without cause, and the withdrawal, 
by a producer, of milk from a deal- 
er without cause were declared to 
be unfair trade practices. 

Through resale price fixing, the 
state control law removes the pos- 
sible use of price incentives to in- 
crease milk consumption. Also 
there is the danger that by unduly 
restricting promotion the state will 
leave dairies without any effective 
means for increasing use of milk. 


Trouble with Pa.-New York ... 


New Jersey's milk-deficit posi- 
tion and location (next to Pennsyl- 
vania and New York with state 
milk control and federal control in 
some markets) means that it 
must work with other milk con- 
trol agencies. Several agreements 
as authorized by the basic law have 
been made. 

Cooperation, however, has not 
extended to the regulation of pric- 
es paid farmers for milk shipped 
from the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania into New Jersey. 

As early as 1933-34 a federal 
marketing agreement proposal was 
Geveloied for the greater New 
York-New Jérsey metropolitan area. 
However, action was not taken. 


Proposals to bring part or all of 
New Jersey into a federal order 
area have been made periodically 
since then in 1938, 1942, 1952, and 
1955. From the July, 1955 hearing 
the Secretary of Agriculture decid- 
ed to hold a hearing on a separate 
order for Northern New Jersey. 
This hearing is in process now. 

A federal order of a regional or 
area type could regulate the price 
of fluid milk to be paid by dealers 
who distribute in direct competi- 
tion with each other, whether ar 
not milk was procured across state 
lines. Careful coordination of all 
class pricing provisions of North- 
ern New Jersey and New York Or- 
ders may be expected. 


Compared to federal orders .. . 


Other state orders may be ex- 
pected to differ somewhat from 
New Jersey. However, this expla- 
nation of New Jersey milk control 
permits some general comparisons 
with federal orders. Many of these 
would apply elsewhere. They fol- 
low: 

1. The director of the Office of 
Milk Industry cannot control pro- 
ducer prices on milk that moves 
interstate; whereas with federal 
orders the Secretary of Agriculture 
can do so. 

2. The New Jersey law usually 
has attempted to control resale 
prices; federal orders do not. 


3. The discretion of the director 
of the Office of Milk Industry to 
use facts and judgments from 
sources other than local hearings 
is not as restricted as is the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

4. On the other hand, the direc- 
tor has less authority to use vari- 
ous devices successfully to admin- 
ister milk control than does the 
Secretary of Agriculture. For ex- 
ample, the director cannot use 
base-surplus plans, or marketwide 
pooling, both of which are widely 
used in federal orders. Also, the 
director has less research, clerical, 
and enforcement resources than are 
usually available for federal ad- 
ministration. 

5. The director is probably more 
subject to political pressures with- 
in the state than is the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The Milk Control 
Board is organized under the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture 
which also administers inspection. 
Administration of federal orders is 
in no way related to inspection. 


6. On the other hand, the direc- 
tor is less subject to pressures 
from out-of-state than is the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. It may be 
easier to follow policies which have 
the effect of excluding milk from 
distant surplus areas than would 
be possible with federal orders. 

7. The director regulates trade 
practices, whereas the Secretary 
of Agriculture is not concerned 
with trade practices in federal or- 
der administration. 

8. No use is made of price for- 
mulas to bring about automatic 
price adjustments in New Jersey. 
Instead, the price stays at the 
same level until hearings are held 
and changes announced. Federal 
orders use formulas for “prime 
movers,” “supply-demand adjust- 
ors,” and so on. 

9. In New Jersey the hearing 
and amendment procedures are less 
formal than under federal orders. 
Therefore, price changes can be 
made more quickly than would be 
possible under federal orders if 
formulas were not in use. 

That's the picture in New Jersey. 
In the next article in this series 
we make a transcontinental move 
to California to see how state milk 
control works there. THE END 





with its many benefits. , 


A concrete septic tank enables you to 
enjoy the conveniences of modern plumb- 
ing. It protects health by safely disposing 
of wastes, ends odors and helps keep drink- 
ing water pure. A concrete tank is easy 
and economical to build yet it lasts a life- 
time. It’s a wise investment in better living. 


Enjoy Modern Plumbing with a 
CONCRETE Septic Tank 


Whether you install a precast concrete 
septic tank or build your own cast-in-place 
tank your family will be more than satisfied 
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Interior view of a cast-in- 
place concrete septic tank. 
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Morton T-M Salt Blocks make good grass even better 


All livestock on pasture need 


TRACE 


Morton MINERALIZED 


EEF CATTLE, dairy cows, sheep 
B and hogs all thrive on lush pas- 
ture. But even the best looking 
grass may be short of one or more of 
the essential trace minerals. That’s 
why you should always supply 
Morton T-M Salt . . . it’s so simple 
and inexpensive to put out Morton 
T-M Salt Blocks. 

College feeding trials conclusively 
prove the need for trace minerals in 
the rations of all livestock. Most 
farm lands lack one or more of these 


Da 


*Less than %¢ more Less than Y4¢ more 


Salt 


minerals—cobalt, iodine, copper, 
zinc, iron or manganese. So fced 


Morton T-M Salt the year round 
to guard against deficiencies . . 
assure yourself of more milk, more 
meat, more wool and a higher re 
turn from each feed dollar. 

The cost* of Morton Trace Min- 
eralized Salt over ordinary salt is 
less than 1¢ per animal per week. 
You know they need it. They know 
how much. Feed it free choice. Jt és 
the only kind you should use. 
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Less than 1¢ more ¢ more 


MORTON 2eunematizs SALT 


At your feed dealer’s— 


bags or blocks 













make 
this FREE 
hunger test 
in your own 
pasture 





Your MURPHY dealer is ready to help you make 
MURPHY’S famous hidden hunger test. This test 
takes just a few moments of your time. And there’s 
no cost to you. You can quickly find out if deficient 
rations are the reason for slowed up production. 

If your cows come running for MURPHY’S... 
their present ration isn’t supplying the nutrients 
cows need to keep up production. Rations deficient 
in the key proteins, minerals and vitamins can lead 
to serious disorders such as rickets, weak calves, 
and shy breeders, and are usually the cause of 
lower production and higher feed costs. Right now 
is the time to make this test. The feed value in 
pasture falls off fast during the summer months. 
So go to your MURPHY dealer today. Make this 
amazing test right in your own pasture. It can make 
you money . . . it can help you avoid costly troubles. 


MURPHY 


PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON; WIS, 
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On raising bulls... 


The management of the young calf will 
determine his later breeding efficiency. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


bulls are in use than in for- 

mer years, many young bulls 
are still being raised as prospec- 
tive herd sires. So that the bull’s 
breeding life will be long and pro- 
ductive it is important to give 
consideration and thought to his 
“bringing up”. A brief review of 
some essential considerations may 
be in order. 

For good’ growth, the young bull 
requires milk or a suitable milk 
substitute, good hay, and grain. 
The ration must contain adequate 
supplies of vitamins and minerals. 
If the roughage does not provide 
these ingredients, they must be 
supplied from other sources. Reg- 
ular feeding of young bulls is too 
often neglected. They should re- 
ceive as much care and attention 
as the heifer calves. 

Good housing is fully as impor- 
tant as good feeding. Recom- 
mended requirements include dry, 
clean, well-bedded pens and good 
ventilation and a place to exer- 
cise in the sun. Extreme and wide 
temperature changes should be 
avoided or permitted to be made 
gradually. Scouring, coughing, 
pneumonia, and other ailments 
often can be traced to improper 
housing. 


cas though fewer breeding 


Separate the bulls ... 


Young bulls should be separated 
from heifers or other young bulls 
as soon as they form the persis- 
tent habit of riding other calves 
in the same pen. Some young bulls 
acquire this habit as early as 3 
to 6 months while others can be 
safely allowed to run loose with 
other bulls indefinitely. 

Train the bull to lead early, and 
place a light weight ring in his 
nose when 8 to 10 months old. 
Daily brushing and frequent han- 
dling early in life in a firm but 
kindly manner usually has a pro- 
nounced affect upon the disposi- 
tion of the bull as he grows older. 
Regardless of his age or how slow 
or tame he may be, never take a 
chance, even for a second. 


Keep him in service . . . 


Several conditions may interfere 
with the bull’s breeding efficiency. 
One of the more common causes 
of temporary sterility is over-use. 

Most bulls can be used safely 
once a week. Healthy, vigorous 
range bulls and some dairy bulls 
have been known to serve as many 
as three to five cows daily for a 
period of a month or more with- 
out any apparent harm. Such 
animals are exceptions, however. 

Most bulls, particularly older 
ones, generally need at least a 
week’s interval between services 
and some require intermittent 
longer periods every few months. 
Fat bulls sluggish ... 

Then there is the question of 
condition as a result of under-or 
over-feeding. Breeding efficiency 
in under-nourished bulls usually 


improves following a period of im- 
proved feeding. More often bulls 


become slow, sluggish, and poor 
breeders when they are over-fed. 

It is sometimes difficult to de- 
termine if a poor breeding history 
is due entirely to over-feeding or 
whether genetic factors as _ in- 
breeding may be involved. More 
likely it is a combination of sev- 
eral factors. Strangely enough, 
some well-fed bulls prove to be 
good breeders in spite of their ex- 
cessive overweight. 

How often a bull should be used 
and how fat or thin he should be 
is a question to which a stock an- 
swer cannot always be _ given. 
Usually the best solution to the 
problem is arrived at by the ob- 
serving owner or herdsman who 
uses as a guide the bull’s attitude, 
activity, appearance, and response. 
Often the scales or the use of a 
tape measure are helpful in regu- 
lating condition. 

The main thing to remember is 
that a bull in service needs a 
well-balanced ration. The bull in 
heavy service needs more nutri- 
ents to maintain his body weight 
than the idle bull. 


Provide good environment. . . 


It is difficult to measure the 
value of exercise, sunshine, and 
good pasture upon the libido and 
fertility of a bull. However, it is 
considered good management to 
supply an environment that in- 
duces general good health and 
well being. There is little ques- 
tion that these conditions contrib- 
ute toward longevity and pro- 
longed useful service. The well 
bred, healthy bull has the best 
chance to be profitable whether 
used on a single herd or used 
widely through artificial service. 

Brucellosis is gradually disap- 
pearing. Each year fewer cases 
are diagnosed. However, as long 
as brucellosis is with us, extreme 
care must be exercised by the 
breeder. Breeding bulls should be 
free of the infection. 

Periodically we receive inquiries 
in which the reader wants to know 
if brucellosis can be transmitted 
through service. Probably only a 
few reacting bulls would transmit 
the infection at breeding time. 
This is because the organisms are 
not often located in the bull's geni- 
tal organs. When they do lodge 
there, however, (particularly in 
the testicles and seminal vesicles) 
there is real danger of spreading 


Watch for venereal! infections ... 
Since vibrio fetus has developed 


in bulls are available, but they 

not as practical or accurate 
could be. Usually they 
be repeated before a diag- 
nosis can be established. Vibrio 
fetus activity is reduced: through 
the addition of antibiotics, partic- 
streptomycin when it is 
added to the semen ex- 
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tender. The addition of antibiotics 
to fresh semen offers the - best 
means of preventing the spread of 
the infection at the present time. 
A bull known to be infected should 
not be used on heifers or females 
that have not acquired an immv- 
nity against the disease. 

If you buy a bull that has been 
used or suspected of being used in 
another herd, be certain that he is 
not infected with the venereal dis- 
ease, trichomoniasis. This infec- 
tion, somewhat like vibrio fetus, 
produces infertility and abortion. 
When buying a bull, be sure to 
have him checked for venereal in- 
fections by your veterinarian. 

Mature bulls that have been 
used on adult females often carry 
certain local infections that are 
transmitted from one cow to an- 
other at time of natural service. 
To minimize the transmission of 
such organisms, it is advisable not 
to breed a cow that shows a red- 
dened or inflamed vulva or abnor- 
mal discharge. 

Bulls that transmit local infec- 
tions often have little difficulty in 
getting mature cows bred, but the 
conception rate on heifers is often 
low and unsatisfactory. Young 
bulls may be safely bred to virgin 
heifers, but it is good practice not 
to breed them naturally to cows 
during the same period. 


Prevent injuries-accidents . . . 


Inducing or forcing bulls to 
walk on icy floors or walkways is 
a practice that should be frowned 
upon. Slipping on smooth surfaces 
causes bulls to become timid and 
this may be the sole cause of fail- 
ure to mount a cow. Slipping can 
also lead to temporary or perma- 
nent injury. 

Vigorous bulls, particularly young 
bulls, frequently leave the ground 
with the hind feet during natural 
service. Injury to a joint or the 
spine can easily occur when the 
service floor is slippery or wet. A 
soft dirt floor, or an area that is 
well-bedded, offers valuable assur- 


penis is not injured. Mild 
burning of the glands may occur 
if the operator is careless with the 


trong, and suitable facilities for 


the bull should be provided. 
Do not overlook the safety fac- 


ticipated. and measures 
must be enforced for the safety 
of everyone 


artificial vagina. The bull’s penis 
can be permanently injured from 
rubber bands slipping on to it. 
Some operators use heavy string or 
cords for fastening the inner liner 
of the artificial vagina. 

Occasionally young bulls are not 
able to protrude the penis or ex- 
perience pain in such an attempt 
and are unable to serve a cow. 
Frequently these handicaps are 
due to congenital (at birth) de- 
fects. In some bulls, the opening 
of the sheath is too small, (fimo- 
sis) or protrusion is prevented by 
a fibrous band connected to the 
glands and the inner wall of the 
sheath, or tumors are attached to 
the penis itself. Usually the con- 
ditions can be corrected by sur- 
gery. 

Any one of a number of things 
may be responsible for a lack of 
desire in a bull. We mentioned 
over-condition as a ~* possibility. 
Some of the indirect temporary or 
permanent influences upon desire 
or sperm production are lumpy 
jaw, paracarditis, (hardware dis- 
ease) rheumatic conditions, in- 
flammation or injury to joints, 
long claws or poorly shaped feet, 
footrot, corns of the feet, leg pa- 
ralysis, and so on. Many of these 
conditions can be prevented or 
corrected. Usually the best results 
are obtained when treatment or 
corrective measures are instituted 
early. 
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“Well, ‘Old Unclimbable’s’ been clum at last! Took them big, new 
B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tractor tires to do it, though!” 


You'll pull up steep grades faster, easier 
with powerful B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip 
tractor tires. Why? Because Power-Grip 
cleats are longer and higher. They have a 
bigger face area to press against the soil and 
grip for full traction in forward or reverse. 
And there are more cleats. Time after time 
you will find that’in the same size this 
B. F. Goodrich tire has more cleats than other 
makes. Perso nw take a bigger bite, 
give you greater drawbar-pull. Because the 


cleats are square cut at the shoulders, Power- 
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Two HARVESTORES and VERTICAL FARMING 


doubled the“size” of dairy farm 
without adding a single acre 





@ Cattle numbers — increased from — ie 
39 to 100 


@ Acreage requirements per cow — 
cut from 3.1 to 1.7 


@ Milk production — boosted 62% 
@ Butterfat content — increased 70% 


@ Feeding costs — concentrate 
needs cut to half that of typical 
non-Harvestore farms in the area. 








Mr. V. L. Blakely, 
Delavan, Wisconsin 
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@ V. L. Blakely, Delavan, Wis., now has a 
“bigger” farm on the same acreage by put- 
ting lazy acres to work. 

And he did the job through vertical farm- 
ing without adding a single acre. He still 
cultivates the same 140-150 acres as before. 

“This increase in cattle,” Mr. Blakely 
says, “normally would mean more acres to 
work and more help to maintain. But there’s 
just the three of us on the farm — my wife, 

-year-old son and myself. And, of course, 
the two Harvestores.” 

To learn how Vertical Farming worked 
for the Blakelys and can work for you, fill 
out the coupon below. 


Look at these profit-making 
methods featured in the 
Vertical Farming booklet: 
@ Support twice the livestock on 
the same acreage. 
@ Double the ‘size’ of your farm 
with no additional land. 
@ Practically eliminate field and 
storage losses of corn. 
@ Triple the feed valve of oots. 
@ Double corn valve with stover 
silage offer picking. 
@ Cut lobor demands. 


Send for your free 











booklet today. 
. 
S ) 
A. ©. SMITH HARVESTORE DIVISION 
” Dept. HD-56, Kankakee, III. 
ey Please send me the Form Profit Plan booklet 
I'm interested in increasing my profits through 
ae Vertical Farming. 
& Nome , 
° Town . sees RFD 
e County 
HARVESTORE DIVISION e BORD ccieccseeressessernccsecsnsnossnssnsnsosnensones 


Kankakee, lilinois 








Turn your home-grown grains into 
high grade feeds and SAVE up to 80¢ 

rt 100 Ib. bag. 5 sizes, 700 to 4000 
bs. per batch. 0 day trial guarantee 
WRITE for Free Catalog today! 





Grip tires defy slippage. Because there's 
more rubber in the tread, Power-Grip tires 
wear longer. Get all the power out of 
your tractor that was built into it. Equip it 
with a set of Power-Grip tractor tires 
from your B. F. Goodrich retailer's. His 
address is listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Tire & Equipment Division, 
Akron 18, Obio. 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich —First in Rubber 





FREE: ‘Soldering 
Simplified.’’ 16 page 
illustrated booklet. 
Get your copy now. 
Kester Solder Company 


4227 Wrightwood Ave. 
Chicago 39, Illinois 










Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 





Brower Mfg. Co., Box 2502, Quincy, lil. 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to chouse from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











FERTILE PASTURES 
CUT YOUR FEED BILLS 


You spend less for expen- 
sive feed when you in- 
crease pasture yield and 
nutritional content with 
dependable Jnternational 
Fertilizers. And as produc- 
tion costs go down... 
profits go Be Power ad 

at Internatio asture Fer- 
\WIERMAT/OVy, | tilizers are your best in- 


FERTILIZERS \F vestment ... 








* Expertly made from the finest 
raw materials. 

* Accurately formulated and prop- 
erly cured. 

* Flow freely for fast, even distri- 
bution. 

* Promote lush, hardy pasture 
growth . . . give more cow-days 
of grazing every season. 

* Available in locally recommended 
regular and multiple strength 
grades. 


See your International Fertilizer Dealer 
now to insure prompt delivery. 


PLANT FOOD ovvision 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION © 20%. Wacker Drive © Chicage 6, 1M 














... for livestock 


MA NAPERK re wmproved beef cattle nutrition MANAPERK is a 


quid premix to be used with feeding molasses 
MANAPERK contains Park Processed condensed fish 
)bles, fish glandular and liver hydrolysate, phos- 
sulphate, copper sul- 
These ingredients 


ch promote better digestion of cellulose 





cobalt acetate manganese 


phate ? sulphate, and high energy animal and vegetable fats 


xt a ‘ anism growth stimulants wt 


d ription, write 


met T Td = gt. PARK, Emec. 


FEED ENGINEERS 
Menufect 1 Be Seu Power” Supplements 
145 West First Street, Dubuque, lows 


Berth 42, Ovter Harber, Sen Pedro, Calif 
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NEW: Sea Power Feed Supplement 
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Fala Kupfer Bulk Milk Kooler 





The KUPFER KOOL- 
ER is the Jeading 
choice in the field of 
bulk milk cooling. It's 
low height of 34” 
makes pouring milk 
easy. Tank, agitator 
blades and shaft are 
guaranteed for 10 
years. 


Don’t buy a cooler until you've seen the KUPFER 


BULK MILK KOOLER,. It costs less to own 
and it costs less to operate because it cools just 
one thing — MILK! 


Se” 


Ask your dealer or write for complete information: 
KUPFER PRODUCTS, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Los Angeles 
is proud of its farms 


- « « and California consumers think of dairy 


products in terms of beautiful farms. 


hew the farms received their beauty treatment. 


by Ross Wurm 


AVE you ever stopped at a 
H roadside restaurant and 

found it cluttered, grimy, 
and full of flies? Chances are, if 
you stayed, you didn’t enjoy your 
meal too much, And, next time, 
you drove an extra few miles to 
find a more attractive place. 

Eating is not as simple a proc- 
ess as it may appear to be. Psy- 
chologists tell us association of 
pleasure and cleanliness contribute 
greatly to our appreciation of food. 

Thére may be housewives who 
believe milk comes from sparkling- 
clean glass containers or spotless 
wax cartons. Today, however, more 
city homemakers drive by dairy 
farms and remember what they 
see. Hence, the roadside appear- 
ance of our dairy farms can do 
much to sell or unsell them on 
drinking milk. 

Since 1935 the dairy industry of 
the nation’s largest dairy income 
county, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
realized that. It was then Charlie 
Brinkley, a dairy inspector, sensed 


that the unkept appearance of 
many dairy farms he visited dis- 
couraged milk consumption. 


Shrubs replace rubbish .. . 


He began to ask some dairymen 
to remove piles of rubbish and old 
equipment from their premises; 
also, to beautify their dairy farms 
by planting shrubs and ‘flowers 
around their homes and barns. 
These improved dairy farms he 
used as models. 

From this start a group of field- 
men and inspectors, aided by the 
local chamber of commerce, ran a 
contest. Prizes were awarded those 
dairies showing the most improve- 
ment in roadside appearance from 
July 1 to September 1. 

A simple score card was de- 
vised. Dairies were scored by a 
team of three judges; an extension 
service member, a _ representative 
of the chamber of commerce, and 
the president of the woman's club. 


The Dairy Roadside Appearance 





FAST! 


9 cows get Hornfly 
Protection in just 7 minutes! 





NO MIXING, NO SPRAYING: This dairyman has already protected these animals in a few 
minutes—dusting lowtoxicity “‘Mariste” 50 methoxychior insecticide directly on the animals. 


Use Du Pont “‘Marlate’’® 50 
for. Jong-lasting control 





This. new and better way to fight 
flies“has already paid off for thou- 
sands.of dairymen. There’s no work. 
Just-use your hand as above. Sprin- 
kle a rounded tablespoonfui of “‘Mar- 
late’ on the back and neck. Rub in 
gently all along the back and sides. 
Takes only 30 seconds per animal, 
but protection lasts 2 to3 weeks. And 
the cost is low. A 4-lb. bag lasts 20- 
30 cows all season. For potent resid- 
ual control of flies in barns and 
around premises, mix “Marlate” 50 
with water and spray. 


DEALERS: Be sure you have plenty of 
“Marlate” 50 on hand when the fly sea- 
son starts. Cattlemen have found hand 
dusting with “‘Marlate” the best method 
yet for stopping hornfly attacks. They'll 
soon be asking for it. Write Du Pont, 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


GU PONT 


eu 5 mer 


Better Things for Better Living =’, through Chemistry 
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Program is the outgrowth of this 
original contest. It is sponsored by 
the California Dairy Industries As- 
sociation and is made up of dairy 
plant personnel, dairy supplymen, 
fieldmen, and inspectors. No milk 
producers are members. 

Producers have nothing to do 
with arranging the program or the 
actual scoring of the dairy farms. 
This is done by three-man teams. 
At least one member of each team 
is a fieldman or inspector farhiliar 
with the district but the others are 
usually “outsiders.” The idea is .to 
judge the farm as a tourist would, 

Points on the score card are 
checked as the judges are driven 
slowly by the dairy farm. Judges 
are instructed to score only those 
items on the card, and not to con- 
sider sanitation laws. These laws 
are legally administered in Los 
Angeles County and are a com- 
pletely separate matter. 

Landscaping is a big item. Dairy 
farmers are reminded that flowers 
and shrubs, along with paint, can 
do much to dress up the farm. 


Scores are not made public... 


Fiaal scores are not made pub- 
lic. They are not even given to 
the owners. Only owners whose 
dairy farms score 90 per cent or 
better are given awards and their 
names are then publicized. 

Winners are awarded an attrac- 
tive, metal, enameled plaque. Ac- 
tually, it is installed in front of 
the dairy farm by the California 
Dairy Industries Association. The 
post and bracket are supplied by 
the association at the expense of 
the dairy farmer. 

No plaque may be removed to 
other premises without the permis- 
sion of the association, The plaque 
is removed by a rescoring team 
from any dairy farm not maintain- 
ing a pleasing appearance. 

In addition to the outdoor plaque, 
a printed “Certificate of Merit” is 
awarded the dairy farmer. 

The score card is altered to fit 
changing times. For instance, stand- 
ing or stagnant water has become 
less of a problem. Therefore, the 
point value for its absence has 
been reduced. Dairymen are now 
being encouraged to fight dust with 
cement or blacktop driveways. So 
that point value increased. 


To get a roadside appearance 
program underway, leaders of the 
California Dairy Industries Asso- 
ciation have broken the job down 
to seven assignments. They are: 
publicity; finance (to raise money 
for the plaques and certificates); 
plaques; posts, brackets, and han- 
gers; scoring; and installation. 

Association members work hard 
at these assignments and each year 
try to top the previous year. 


Now a state-wide program ... 


As a result of this group’s active 
sponsorship, the roadside appear- 
ance program has become state- 
wide in California. Its impact on 
the highly-concentrated area of its 
origin has been terrific. 

Visitors from all over the coun- 
try are shown through the Los 
Angeles milkshed. There they see 
row after row of modern, taste- 
fully-landscaped dairy farms with 
attractive houses near milk houses 
built of glass brick, painted barns, 
and neatly white-washed fences. 

By cooperating in the roadside 
appearance program, Los Angeles 
County dairy farmers have im- 
proved their living conditions and 
increased demand for their product. 

What about making such a pro- 
gram a June Dairy Month project 
in your dairy community? June is 
the best time for scoring. Dairy 
farms should have a fresh, green 
look at that season, and it is then 
the consuming public is most con- 
scious of our industry. 
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better 
Harvest 
Paydays 





Own a ‘66’ in ’56 


é | The new Big-Bin Model 66 ALL-CROP Harvester can 
. make better harvest paydays for you in 1956! 


Do it fast—Wide-Flow Feed keeps you moving in heaviest growth. Big 25- 
bushel grain bin unloads on-the-go. Here’s all the capacity needed on most 
diversified farms, and any two- or three-plow tractor can handle it on PTO. 


Save every crop—That’s right! The Att-Crop Harvester has proved itself in 
more than 100 crops—from the smallest grass seeds to the largest beans. 
Here’s the way to cut field losses. And remember, a timely harvest with 
your own ALL-Crop Harvester is the biggest crop saver of all. 


Earn extra dollars—Two ways! The price is right. The leader actually costs 
you less. And ALL-Crop Harvester features put you dollars ahead. Air Blast 
separation, rubber-faced shelling surfaces, saw-toothed wind control valves, 
and full-length grain drag, all team up to get more crop into the machine 
. +. more seed out of the crop . . . more profit from every acre. 


The Big-Bin Model 66 ALL-CROP Harvester is the best harvest insurance 
you can buy. See your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION — MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS &> 


Allis-Chalmers has performance leaders for every harvest need. 








2 Medium-size Self-Propelleds 3 “Giants of the Harvest” 
9-ft. and 12-ft. Model 100 ALLt-Crop 12-ft. and 14-ft. Models A and R 
Harvesters GLEANER-BALDWIN combines 

10-ft. and 7-ft. Model T GLEANER-BALDWIN 12-ft. Model B GLEANER-BALDWIN combine 
combines (Rice Special) 





ALL-CROP and GLEANER-BALDWIN are Allis-Chalmers trademark, 





.WE PAY YOU 519° 








to try ASL 


—— BANAFLY- 


PYRENONE* 


CONCENTRATE 


10 pints 
— 4 times stronger 


® 1 pint mokes 
‘pray 
than most AA grade sprays 
© Kills flies on contact 
® Eliminates oil damage 
to cattle 
Reg. T.M. F.M.C 








DIAZINON** 


© 97% fly-kill in 4 hours — 
Goes 3 to 4 times further 
; than older baits 
i ® Long-lasting bait kills 
maggots, too 
@ Now approved for 
dairy barns 
**Reg. T.M. Geigy 
Chem. Corp. 








When used alone, either insecticide is a re- 
markable fly-killer, but used together they 
ive the multiple benefits of 2-Way Control 
that attacks flies on livestock, in farm build- 
ings, in the pasture and at their feeding, rest- 


ing or egg-laying sites 


LOOK FOR THIS DISPLAY > 


The special Combination Package lets you 
demonstrate to yourself the superior’ results 
of Banafly 2-Way Control. Buy at the regular 
price try 2-Way Control on your farm — 


AND ASI 


WILL REPAY YOU $1.00! 


See your dealer or write — 




















DELAVAL‘OWNERS 


MILK up to 
25” FASTER 







gana investment 
BIG PROFITS 
Maes specially designed two- 


for DeLaval 
them- 


piece teat cup 








owners have proved 
selves year after year to be the 
most superior in the market, 
They milk up to 250% faster, 
i cleaner, and better with less 
| stripping. Our especially de- 
f signed B inflation won't 
creep or drop off, and the 
shells last a lifetime. Each 
shell has a 10 year guarantee 
but you'll never wear them 
out The flexible brown rub- 
ber inflations last longer to 
be cheaper in the long run. 
You can’t afford to be with- 
out these Maes products if 
you want to milk at a profit. 


Note: Maes Teat Cups with 
Style B inflations are ideal for 
DeLaval machines. For Per- 
fection Universal, Rite-Way 
Empire, McCormick-Deering, or Hin- 
man machines, order Style A inflations. 





MARSHALL, MICH. 
Maes 


DEPT. @-s 

i) T enclose $ for . 
intiations at 90c each. 

q«) !I 
Lifetime 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Breed 

N of cows milked 

Machine Name 

i Hour Mail Service — We Pay Postage 
Oa All Orders Over $6.00. 





Maes 


enclose $ for 
Shells at $5.50 each 


f Cows 











At last, a low cost, completely automatic cattle oiler, one 
that animals can't tear-up, and won't wear out. Priced 
so low you can't afford to be without them. Easy to 
install, Attach to eny post, enywhere. No service prob- 
lems. Just fill em and forget ‘em. Giant 3” marine rope 
provides perfect rubbing and scratching surface. Auto- 
matic valve releases just the right amount of oil onto 
rope as cattle use it. Oils cattle thoroughly. Nothing 
else like it! The “oiler of the future”! Install them now! 
Accept This “FREE TRIAL” orrer! 
Try Rope-Wick Oilers at our risk! Write for [ustrated 
Literature, quantity prices, and 30-Day Trial Plan. 


FARWAM CO. Dept. 41, 8701 M. 29th, OMAMA, NEBR, 
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FLEX-BEAM 
FORKS 


UNION 


unbreakable where 
other forks break 
The Union Fork & Hoe Co. 
Columbus 15, Ohie 








Buy More U. S$. Savings Bonds. 
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Conception rate improves 


At first, we had a non-return rate 
of 50 to 55 per cent. Now 7 of every 
10 cows settle on the first service. 


by H. A. Herman 


F EFFECTIVELY carried out, 

artificial insemination should 

settle 7 out of every 10 cows 
on the first service. Figures from 
artificial insemination organizations 
throughout the United States 
and Canada indicate a range of 65 
to 75 per cent “first service non- 
returns.” The majority report be- 
tween 67 and 73 per cent for an 
average of about 70 per cent this 
past year. 


Average has improved . . . 


The settling rate for artificial in- 
semination has improved steadily 
since 1940 when non-return rates 
of 50 to 55 per cent were consid- 
ered acceptable. From 1945 to 
1950 an average of 60 to 65 per 
cent was considered efficient. In the 
past five years we have seen this 
figure improve steadily. 

In artificial breeding the stand- 
ard measure is “60 to 90 day non- 
return” based on first services. This 
figure actually represents a com- 
bination of fertility of the bulls 


-used, skill of the technician, co-op- 


eration of the herd owner, free- 
dom of the herd from disease and 
the general level of cow fertility. 

The non-return rates are gener- 
ally higher than the actual num- 
ber of cows which drop calves. 
When we consider, however, that 
some non-pregnant cows are sold; 
some are not returned for service; 
and in some the fertilized egg, or 
young embryo, dies between 30 and 
70 days, the average pregnancy 
rate is not materially different than 
the average non-return rate. 

This statement is supported by a 
study the New York Artificial 
Breeders’ Cooperative made on 
46,000 cows, in 2,300 herds, to de- 
termine how well non-return rates 
and actual pregnancies agree. It 
was found that the actual preg- 
nancy rates of cows inseminated 
one to two times were in close 
agreement with the non-return 
rate. The pregnancy rates were 
only four percentage units under 
the 150 to 180 day non-returns and 
about 7 per cent below the stand- 
ard 60 to 90 day non-returns. 


The “repeat breeder” cows, re-° 


quiring from three to seven serv- 
ices, settled at a lower rate than 
non-return figures might show. 
Some were finally sold as sterile. 


Most cows settle promptly .. . 


It is standard practice to base 
breeding fees on a maximum of 
three services. If the cow isn’t with 
calf after three services, additional 
charges, at least for mileage and in 
some cases per service, are made. 

Experienced technicians feel that 
nearly all healthy cows inseminated 
with fertile semen at the proper 
stage of heat, (about middle to 


second half of the heat period), 
will settle on the first two services, 
and, as indicated, about 7 out of 10 
on the first. 

This is good reasoning. The New 
York study shows that 93 out of 
100 cows serviced settled; 91 of 
them on the first three services. 


Actually it required 1.6 services 
per pregnancy, which compares 
very favorably, and in most cases 
is better than the scanty records 
for natural service. Most figures 
for natural service indicate on the 
average 18 to 2.0 services per 
conception. ‘ 

No one has claimed, very loudly 
at least, that artificial insemina- 
tion could do a more effective job 
than natural service. However, 
when we take into account the 
careful check kept on the fertility 
of sires, the more accurate breed- 
ing records, and early detection of 
infertile cows, the chances are 
that the average patron of artifi- 
cial insemination is getting a bet- 
ter conception rate in his herd 
than if he kept his own bull or 
used a “community bull.” 


Teamwork responsible . . . 


The improved conception rate re- 
alized in artificial insemination to- 
day is a splendid example of ap- 
plied research. 

There are four factors responsi- 
ble for an efficient settling rate. 
They are: 


Fertile semen .. . 


Only sires that produce fertile 
semen and give a 60 to 90 day non- 
return rate of 60 to 75 per cent are 
regularly used. Some sires of ex- 
treme value are used even if a 
conception rate of 50 to 60 per cent 
is secured. Such sires are limited. 

Semen is treated with antibiotics 
to reduce bacterial contamination 
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‘At! NON- 
SIPHON 


NS59B are BACH 

NON BACK-SIPHONING. 

Now, your home and farm water supply 

can be free from contamination from back- 

, old-style water bowls. Other 

Hedece advantages: dependable pre- 

cision valves will not rust in or 

under normal pressures...bowls easily 

Geenehed for quick cleaning... best 
materials for long, low-cost service. 


SON OTT. Ask your Dealer for HUDSON, 
safe, NON-SIPHON Water Bowls 
—insist on Hudson for your Best 
Buy and your family's safety. 


iP 
HUDSON 


H.D. Hudson Manufacturing Company 
589 East Illinois Street, Chicago 11, lilinois 
A complete line of profit-making barn 
spripmont ERAS: 
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WHY DIDN'T SOMEONE 
TELL ME SOONER 
ABOUT SILVER SHIELD 
SILOS AND THE WAY 
THEY STAND GRASS 
ACID ACTION? 





That’s why a farmer told us recently, “I 
thought all steel silos were the same. 
I WAS SURE WRONG. The way C&L 
builds a steel silo makes its Silver Shield 
America’s strongest, longest-lasting silo. I 
never saw such well-satisfied owners of 
any product and I can sure see why.” 

Yes, Silver Shield is tops in strength, 
length of life, convenience, low mainte- 
nance cost—ideal for mechanical unloaders, 
too. Unbeatable for grass silage. That's 
why farmers who take the time to investi- 
gate all makes of silos demand Silver Shield. 

Your Silver Shield service agent will be 
glad to take you to see Silver Shield Silos 
that have stood the grass-acid test for 
years. No obligation—so act now. Send 
coupon today for free grass silage booklet 
that shows how a Silver Shield Silo can 
add $1,000 to your income this year! 

CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 

1025 LAMNECK ST., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


- 
| 

| 

| Gentlemen: Please rush me full information and 
j free book! io. “Grass Silage Pays Of —BIG”. 
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and aid the settling rate. Improved 
handling and equipment also help 
in maintaining high fertility in sec- 
ond day-old semen. 


The technician ... 


In most cases the technician is 
an experienced man. He takes pride 
in his job. He is aware of disease 
in a herd. He encourages herd own- 
er cooperation that results in cows 
being reported for service at the 
proper time. He explains why cer- 
tain practices, based on research, 
are needed for a good settling rate. 


The herd owner .. . e 


If the herd owner is non-cooper- 
ative and maintains a disease in- 
fested herd, the most fertile semen 
and the best technician can’t get 
cows settled satisfactorily. The fact 
that a long dry period cuts down 
the milk check and that he can do 
much to help the technician get 
cows settled on time are enough in- 
centive to get the cooperation of 
the average herd owner. 

He doesn’t request cows to be 
serviced before 50 to 60 days after 
calving. He checks his herd twice 
daily for signs of heat and reports 
observations accurately to the 
technician. If he does have a 
“problem breeder” cow, he provides 
veterinary service. 


The cow... 


She is the limiting factor in most 
cases. Fertile semen properly used 
actually fertilizes the egg shed at 
the time of heat in 85 to 90 per 
cent of the cows. Due to early em- 
bryonic death (usually 28 to 40 
days following insemination) and 
other factors concerned with the 
reproductive tract of the cow, she 
returns for service in about 15 to 
20 per cent of the cases and the 
result is about 70 per cent, rather 
than 80 to 85 per cent, 60 to 90 
day first service non-returns. 

Can this level of settling become 
more efficient? It probably can. In 
some herds a conception rate of 75 
to nearly 80 per cent is obtained. 
The inevitable “shy breeder’ comes 
along, or disease enters the picture, 
however, and the average fails. If 
we are able to better control vi- 
brio fetus, brucellosis, and some of 
the other diseases that affect re- 
production, it is not too unreason- 
able to expect some improvement, 
even above 70 per cent non-returns. 

In the meantime, the teamwork 
now existing between the bull stud, 
the technician, the herd owner — 
and usually the cow — gives a 
settling rate we believe is efficient. 





“Lucifer” dies at 17 years 


Lauxmont Admiral Lucifer, a 
Holstein sire used until past his 
17th birthday by The Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Artificial Breeding 
Association at Lancaster, died a 
few weeks ago. 

“Lucifer” spent over 11 years in 
artificial service. His accomplish- 
ments are remarkable as he was 
mated to 44,955 first-service cows. 
The management of this bull stud 
says that is just about the num- 
ber of calves sired. 

He is credited with 1,001 D.H.LA. 
daughters having 1,922 records av- 
eraging 11,864 pounds milk and 445 
pounds butterfat. Nine daughters 
have produced over 100,000 pounds 
milk. He has 350 officially classi- 
fied daughters that average 80.4 
per cent. 

“Lucifer” is, unquestionably, the 
oldest sire reported to date in the 
artificial breeding program. 
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“My DARI-KOOL Is Top 
For Cooling Milk Quick - 
_ And It's Easy To Clean!" ; 





ms 





















The ICE-BANK Cooler that 
Outperforms them All! 










iso available in 100, 150, 200, 250, 400, 500, 600 
end 700 gallon capacities. 


Cools Milk Fast and Economically 
— and NEVER FREEZES Milk 


Milk is cooled to below 38° in less than one hour 
—cssuring a lower bacteria count and better milk. 


Model Shown is DKS — 
300 (300 gations) 





DARI-KOOL tanks are much easier to clean because 
the inner milk tank — with its moist, refrigerated 
side walls, retards the formation of miik stone. 
DARI-KOOL tanks are stainless steel — inside and 
out (not painted black iron). The rugged 10 gauge 
steel frame and bulge-proof milk tank assure ac- 
curate calibration and correct payment for the milk. 
DARI-KOOLs are electronicaily calibrated. 
Compare them ali and you'll choose a farm-proven, 
guaranteed DARI-KOOL—America's largest selling 
bulk milk cooler. ss 


MEETS ALL 3-A SANITARY STANDARDS: 


el) A ee) Me) ee eee 1s 
Se. 


DARI-KOOL’S ICE-BANK 
AND GLACIAL WATERFALL 
ASSURE FAST, ECONOMI- 
CAL COOLING 


Cutowey drawing shows how 
DARI-KOOLS ice-cold glacial 
woterfall flows down all sides and 
bottom of milk tonk. A lorge re- 
serve ice bonk assures on omple 
supply of ice-woter. Milk is cooled 
foster then by ony other method. 






Send for new booklet 





' 

: ‘ DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY ' 7) 
F 1444 E. Washington Ave., Madison 10, Wis., Dept. 84 , : 
( Please send — without obligation to me — complete ' 
' infor mation about DARI-KOOL Bulk Coolers ' 
: ‘ 

' 4 ' 
g DARI-KOOL's are sold Name , 
g ond serviced every- t 
g where. See your neor- 1 
§ by deoler todoy or moi! ee a ee ' 
@ coupon for facts and : 

f . 

Be gyn, County....... hocinstlbnbenethalahiietnccaiaeditdeitsibes SUED scvtetiatnecetestnees wate ’ 
5 

>. 








rons PEAT FARM 





Hoard’s Dairyman 


IF Helps You... 


It WILL ALSO HELP 
YOUR DAIRY FARM 
FRIENDS 


Take Their Orders 
for Subscriptions 
and 
Earn Valuable Gifts 


wm rr rere ew wr rw rer ee 


FLORIDA 


Lush green 12-MONTH pastures and feed | 
crops in the center of Florida's highest | 
priced milk market. One of the world's | 
most fertile organic soils. NOT depen- 
dent on rainfall, yet adequately drained. 
Near Po ulation centers, main highways 
and roads. Particularly suited for 
dairy y ir to grow ALL of its feeds | 
at low cost on year ‘round basis. Also 
suitable for all phases of the cattle indus- 
try and feeding, nursery, vegetable, seed 
or bulk crops. Readily sub-leasable. Bx- 
cellent enhancement opportunity. Com- |; 
pletely developed to highest standards in- | 
cluding buildings, trench silos, feed lot 
facilities, complete inventory of farm ma- 
chinery. Completely fenced for grassland 
and maximum pasture utilization with 





Write for list of Merchandise and 


level fields and crossfenced with over 30 
miles of fencing in 20 to 80 acre sizes. In- full Details teday to 
cludes two residences. Owners need Circulation Manager 


money in another business. Cost about 
$575,000 to duplicate. Now offered at $445,- 
000. Excellent terms to right party or 
lease | 
Write P.O. Drawer 6817, Orlando, Florida. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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How to Get the Richest, 
Greenest Silage Ever! 





END “SILAGE STINK” TOO! 


Now—you can put up the richest, greenest grass silage you’ve ever 
seen and give your cattle a tastier, more palatable feed that means 


big gains in milk and beef. 


The answer is Sta-Fresh, General Chemical’s easy-to-use, low-cost 
sodium bisulfite powder. Sta-Fresh keeps grass and legume silage fresh, 


green, sweet-smelling . 


. keeps it extra high in carotene (Vitamin A), 


sugar, digestible dry matter, and total digestible nutrients (TDN). 


Use of Sta-Fresh has put “money in the bank” for thousands of dairy 
and beef farmers in nearly every section of the country. 


Look at these advantages! 


ECONOMICAL! Only 8 Ibs. of Sta- 
Fresh treats a full ton of silage .. . 
helps silage retain more original 
food value insures a far better 
feed 


PROTECTS SILAGE FROM SPOILAGE! 
Your silage stays green, fresh. Spoil- 


age losses are reduced to a minimum 
There is much less dry matter and 
waste 


CATTLE CLEAN IT UP! Cattle prove the 
goodness of Sta-Fresh-treated silage 
in feeding tests . . . eat up to four 
times more than untreated silage. 


CREAMY, RICH MILK EVEN IN 
WINTER! Sta-Fresh-treated silage is 
far richer in Vitamin A 
and other food elements 
necessary for richer 
yields of milk. 

NO “SILAGE STINK!” Sta- 
Fresh keeps silage sweet- 
mS smelling; there's no 





offensive silage odor to contaminate 
milk . . . to get in hair and clothes. 


GOOD SILAGE AT HIGH MOISTURE 
LEVELS! You can put up silage when 
crops are at their best stage of ma- 
turity regardless of the weather. . . 
cut and ensile immediately. 


BETTER FEED FOR BEEF CATTLE! Sta- 
Fresh gives the answer to the prob- 
lem of providing a good, low-cost 
forage feed that beef cattle like and 
gain weight on. 


EASY TO USE! Sta-Fresh is a free- 
flowing powder that is easy to ap- 
ply at the blower or field chopper. 
Works well in upright, trench and 
bunker silos. 


YOU ARE NEVER SHORT OF GREEN 
FORAGE! Crops ensiled successfully 
have been alfalfa, orchard grass, 
brome grass, timothy, oats, birdsfoot 
trefoil, ladino, sweet clover and 
vetch.-With Sta-Fresh silage, you 
can have fresh, green forage in sum- 
mer drought and winter cold. 


STA-FRESH comes in convenient 80-Ib. bags. Order now and be sure of getting 
the richest, greenest, sweetest-smelling silage you've ever had! GENERAL 
CHEMICAL DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 Rector 


Street, New York 6, New York. 


STA-FRESH 


SODIUM BISULFITE 
Keeps Silage Green 


Fresh, Sweet-Smelling! 





- ee | 


A jar tastier, more nutritious jeed! 








Easy to apply with simple applicator. 








HANDY HINTS 


REDUCE FIRE HAZARD 








r 


Fire insurance rates high? They 
were reduced on this farm through 
the installation of a pipe hose rack 
and enough hose to reach the en- 
tire length of the barn in case of 
an emergency. The hose is held 
on the revolving rack by a piece 
of loosely-tied cord. 

A farmhand need only pull the 
string, turn the faucet, and run 
with the hose. The hose is not 
used for any other purpose. It is 
located in the center of the barn 
next to an outside door. 

CHARLES STRATTON 

New Hampshire 


CORDWOOD RACK 





JA Se 3" 


This U-shaped cradle made out 
of 2-inch pipe is used to make a 
round bundle of wood. If the arch 
has a 4-foot diameter it will hold 
% of a cord of wood when cut in 
4 foot lengths. 

Steel straps or No. 9 wire can 
be used to tie the bundles for easy 
handling and transporting. A ma- 
nure loader on your tractor could 
be used for lifting the bundles on- 
to a truck. 

All joints are spot welded. 
New York E. W. Foss 


ENDGATE LATCH 


With this latch the handle turns 
up and around which lengthens the 
slide bars and loosens the grasp 
on the sides. By turning the han- 
die down the end gate is locked 
in place. This simple slide bar 
(which looks like two question 


marks) is made of \%-by-1%-inch 
strap iron. 
Utah 


Don R. CHRISTENSON 
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SISALKRAFT 
Saves 
Feed 

and 


Labor 





Spoilage cost at the top of a 
“tower” silo can be as high as $90 
without counting removal time. 
Tough, airtight Sisalkraft on top of 
corn or grass will cut spoilage to a 
minimum . . . permit immediate 
feed-out. 





For horizontal silos, too, Sisal- 

. kraft is a money-saver. Use it to 
cover top to end spoilage. You get 

leas waste . . . more, better silage. 





101 Other Farm Uses 

¥Y sealing silo doors 

Y protecting equipment stored 
outdoors 


¥Y lining poultry houses, etc. 
Y lining “temporary” fence silos 


” SISALKRAFT 





_ PAPER 


‘American Sisalkratt Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 
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Portable pens are best for calves 


(Continued from page 527) 


old enough to avoid contamination 
from other animals. 

Never put two calves in the 
same pen, They are likely to de- 
velop the sucking habit. If calf 
raising facilities are not adequate, 
it is better to remove the heifers 
from pens when they are 2 months 
old than to crowd two in a pen. 

Another advantage of raising re- 
placements in individual pens, which 
dairymen point out, is that mature 
animals are much easier to handle. 

Below are some observations 
and changes dairymen have made 
in the original plan of raising 
calves in individual pens: 

1. Finding a suitable location on 
many farms is a problem. Some 
dairymen must postpone use of 
pens until an area is free of para- 
sites and diseases. 

2. The type of grain and hay 
feeding arrangements have been 
changed by many farmers. The 
combination covered hay and grain 
rack originally used was too heavy. 
Dairymen and the Regional Labor- 
atory now place a small 6x10x4- 
inch open box under the covered 
portion of the pen. A small wire 
hay basket is placed above the box. 


3. Some dairymen have reduced 
the size of the pen to 4x8 feet for 
small breeds. 

4. Some dairymen have failed in 
using the pen system because they 
did not make enough pens or move 
pens at proper intervals. In other 
cases, they have waited until the 
calf is older than two days before 
placing it in the pen. 

5. Putting more than one calf 


in a pen has also caused failure 
in this system. 

6. Failure to arrange pens in an 
efficient pattern discouraged some 
dairymen. Poor arrangement of 
pens over a large area lengthened 
feeding time, and, in many cases, 
the milk was too cool by the time 
the last calf was fed. However, 
if a definite pattern of pen loca- 
tion is used, a jacket on a can 
with a spigot will keep the milk 
warm in winter until feeding is 
finished. The containers can be 


hauled on a cart or truck along . 


with individual buckets, and calves 
can be fed rapidly. THE END 


Curb anaplasmosis 


Anaplasmosis, a malaria-like dis- 
ease of cattle, is expected to cause 
heavy losses again this summer, 
but there are certain things farm- 
ers can do to reduce the toll. A 
veterinary medical bulletin says 
that these three precautions will 
help to prevent losses: 

First, spray approved insecticides 
in livestock buildings. and on cat- 
tle to kill and ward off biting in- 
sects that spread the disease. 

Second, if any kind of blood- 
drawing instrument is used on an 
animal, be sure it is sterilized be- 
fore using it on the next one. 

Third, if a veterinarian’s diag- 
nosis confirms the existence of ana- 
plasmosis in a herd, keep affected 
animals quiet- while under treat- 
ment, because forced exertion may 
prove fatal. 








LEARN HOW THIS MACHINE 


“HARVESTS” MORE MILK 


The Lundell Offset Forage Cut- 
ter for Green Feeding .. 
Cows give more milk. You han- 
dle more cows with your labor. 
You get more green feed per 
acre. Feed is more nutritious 
and more palatable. You cut 
out many problems of pasture 
rotation, fencing, moving herds, 
and water. Cows don’t. tromp 
down pasture, waste feed and 
“walk off” milk. 

You get all these benefits with 
a Lundell Forage Cutter. You 
can easily afford these advan- 
tages of green 
feeding. The Lun- 
dell Offset costs 
25% to 50% iless 
than other types 
of harvesters, yet 
does more work. 
Lundell cutting 
principle cuts every 
type of green feed 
from alfalfa, oats 
to prairie hay; it 
doubles its useful- 





too 


Lundell Deluxe Model 

For 3 or 4-plow 
tractors. Cuts full 78” lift 
swath Highest pro- 
ducer of highest 
quality feed per ton 
per day 


features 


ness as a stalk shredder and 
brush chopper. Exclusive “Lun- 
dell Cut” saves nutrients in 
feed; helps make it more pal- 
atable. Only one main working 
part; works with 2- or 3-plow 
tractor; sets new low in fuel 
and upkeep costs and new high 
in amount of feed cut in a day. 
Corn head attachment avail- 
able. 

Tests’ by colleges and farmers 
prove this machine produces 
highest quality silage. (Names 
furnished on request.) 
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Our CURVES 


keep your measurements 


ACCURATELY! 













GET YOUR 
MONEY'S 
WORTH 
YEAR AFTER 
YEAR! 


There are no flat sur- 
faces to buckle or distort. . . the 
Steinhorst curves insure accurate 
milk measurements so you will 
be paid for all your milk produc- 
tion at all times. You may pay a 
little more for a Steinhorst Bulk 
Cooler because it costs more to 
produce ... but it brings you 
worth-while returns ! 


DIRECT EXPANSION 
SELF-CONTAINED COOLER 


Available in 150, 200, 300 and 
400 gal. sizes 


Also available for Remote Unit 
installation in 150 te 1000 gallon 
site» 


BULK MILK 
COOLERS 


WRITE 
FOR DETAILS! 





EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, Inc. 
DEPT. 56 + UTICA 3, NEW YORK 


Since 1908! 











WANTED... 


County representatives in each major dairy county of 
United States. Represent HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, The Na- 
tional Dairy Farm Magazine in your community. Liberal 
commissions paid for dignified and enjoyable part time work 
among dairymen. 

Send references, sales experience and other details right 









Lundell Bolster Hoist 
Exclusive Lundell 


push-pull action, har- 
nesses power on both 
ends of the cylinder. 


Lundell Forage King Blower—Un- 
loads from any type of conveyance. 
new Drive wagon, tractor over when 
sides are down and start blowing. 
Fastest unloading: won't clog! Ex- 
tra large blower offers maximum 
speeds 


Bay no cutter, hoist or blower until you have seen Lundell Implements at your 
dealer's. Write TODAY for FREE illustreted literature and prices. 


LUNDELL MANUFACTURING CO., 





Dept. 9, CHEROKEE, IOWA 








away if interested. 





Circulation Manager 


WRITE TODAY TO ———— 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 

















Kids in the kitchen 


Introduce young children to kitchen safety 


rules; show them, by example and teach- 
ing, to cook well and have fun with food. 


HENEVER children go into 
\X/ the kitchen to cook, wheth- 
er it's to mix a package of 
instant pudding or make a more 


complicated dish, there are certain 
safety rules which must be followed. 

Authorities in child safety say the 
to protect a child from an 
accident in the kitchen is to train 
him properly. They believe a young- 
ster should be allowed to try kitch- 
en work when he is very young and 


best way 


should be refully shown how to 
do things right so that all his life 
he will have fun with food 

Most of us welcome our girls in 
the kitchen and expect them to 
develop into od help and good 
couks, but boys too can have quite 
a talent for cooking and, whether 
they have a bent for it or not, it Is 
a real help to any boy in later life 
to know basic principles of cookery. 


precautions which 
whenever chil- 


a few 
observed 


Here ire 
should be 
dren cook: 

1. Never leave a small child alone 
kitchen when he’s working 
For one thing, he can- 
not read—neither labels nor recipes 
nor measurements For another 
thing, the kitchen is a place where 
there are sharp utensils and break- 
able things. As a child grows to- 
ward school age, his freedom can be 
somewhat increased. 

2. See that the child 


in the 
with food. 


wears sen- 
sible clothes in the kitchen—no frills 
or inflammable aprons. A T-shirt 
and jeans are as sensible for cook- 
ing as they are for play 

3. Anyone who cooks works best 
and safest when the work surface is 
the right height. Provide the child 
with a sturdy stool or box so that 
he is tall enough to look down into 


the pan or pot. He will tip it to 
look in if you don’t. 
4. Give small children unbreak- 


atle bowls and cups to work with. 


A really tiny teddler might be safer 
working on the floor with his own 
little wire whip or beater. By the 
time a child is 10 or 11 he i§ ¢a- 
pabie of simple food preparation 
without supervision. It is stillssafer, 
however not to leave him alone 
with an electric mixer or knives. 

A child doesn’t have to start on 
a whole project of his own. In. the 
days when we always made our 
cakes from scratch, it was mighty 
nice to have a youngster or two 
around the house who could take 
a turn on creaming the butter and 
sugar. And there are still plenty 
of things for a youngster to stir, 
things that are not on the stove 
and are not hot 

A remarkably small youngster 


can sift flour and measure sugar, if 
you yourself aren't too fussy about 
sugar grains on the floor. I'll admit 


novice is not to be trusted with 


the 


by Marian Pike 


separating whites from yolks of 
eggs for quite awhile. 

But doing just part of Mother's 
job will not hold the youngster’s 
interest for too long. He likes to 
be able to do something from start 
to finish, but at first he doesn’t 
want it to be too hard or too long. 

The instant puddings are ideal at 
this stage. At first Mother can 
measure out the 2 cups of milk for 
him, but he will soon learn the size 
of your 2-cup measure ahd be able 
to do even that himself. The re- 
sults are so rewarding. Within 5 or 
10 minutes, he can eat his finished 
product. And he hasn’t been near 
a stove. 

The youngster pictured has been 
making: 

Coconut Clown Pudding 
4 pound (approximate) gumdrops 
2 cups cold milk 
package instant coconut cream 
pudding 
¥% cup whipped cream 

5 marshmallows 

2 or 3 raisins 

Cut 30 to 40 gumdrops in half; 
press cut sides against inside of 
sherbet glasses. Pour milk into a 
deep mixing bow]. Add pudding and 
beat until well mixed, about 1 min- 
ute. Pour into glasses. On flat side 
of marshmallows make clown faces 
using bits of raisins for eyes and 
pieces of red gumdrops for nose and 
mouth. Top each dessert with a 
spoonful of whipped cream, then 
clown face and gumdrop hat. Makes 
5 servings. 

Gelatine salads and desserts are 
easy for the beginner, too, They can 
graduate into all kinds of cookie, 
cake, and roll mixes. But beware of 
the electric mixer until your young- 
ster is olddr and more experienced. 

All the mixes give beating time 
or number of strokes for hand mix- 
ing. So keep your youngster doing 
it the hard way for a long time. 
He has plenty of time and energy, 
but only one set of fingers. 

Brown-and-serye rolls are a boon 
to tho beginner. They can be made 
into interesting sweet rolls with very 
little trouble. To make cinnamon- 
topped rolls, butter the rolls; sprin- 
kle with sugar and cinnamon mix- 
ture (4 cup sugar, brown or white, 
to 1 teaspoon cinnamon); then 
bake according to package direc- 
tions. 

Streusel-topped rolls may be 
achieved by spreading the unheated 
rolls with a mixture of 2 table- 
spoons butter, 5 tablespoons sugar, 
2 tablespoons flour, and '\, teaspoon 
cinnamon. Then bake as directed 
on package. 

Warm rolls may be spread with 
frosting made by combining con- 
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COCONUT CLOWN PUDDING, 


fectioner’s sugar and cream until of 
spreading consistency. Add almond 
or vanilla flavoring as desired. 

Sometimes the youngest of a 
family is a little left out of things. 
At a very early age he can be given 
the title of toastmaster. You can 
show him a thing or two about 
electricity at the same time. He 
will learn that electricity gives heat, 
and he should also be cautioned that 
electricity gives shocks. 

He must be taught that -he is 
never to dig with a fork for a 
piece of bread that has got caught 
in the toaster especially while the 
current is on. He can be taught 
that electricity costs money and 
that two pieces toast as cheaply as 
one. So he learns to ask for orders 
from the family and gets two cus- 
tomers for his wares instead of 
running one piece through and then 
in a minute another one. 

Once a child can be trusted using 
the stove, egg and meat cookery 
should be taught. The secret for 
both, of course, is in not having too 
hot a fire. Proteins cook slowly if 
they are to be tender. I never knew 
a child that didn’t like to scramble 
eggs, and he can just as well learn 
to scramble them appetizingly as to 
have them resemble rubber. 

Hamburgers are more treacherous, 
because they do sputter and little 
eyes are closer to the stove than 
yours are. 

When you're willing to turn your 
youngster loose with knives, he will 
really find expression for his artistic 
impulses in the salads he can dream 
up. There are lots of fruit combi- 
nations for salads that require no 
knife work, such as: peach and cot- 
tage cheese with fruit dressing; tart 
jelly in pear half topped with dress- 
ing; long banana slices (can be cut 
with a silver knife) with chopped 
nuts and salad dressing. 
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a delicious and festive dessert. 


Salads of mixed greens can be 
torn with fingers, but the trimmings 
like radishes, cucumbers, and so 
forth will require the use of a par- 
ing knife. Sometimes a youngster 
can use a chopper in a wooden 
bowl more safely than a_ knife. 
Graters vary greatly as to their 
finger safety. 

Now with all these do’s and don'ts 
it may sound as if it’s hardly worth 
it to. teach your child to cook, but 
it is. It will give him or her a lot 
of satisfaction; it can be one means 
of a lot of companionship with 
Mother, and in a very short time 
it will pay handsome rewards if the 
youngster has been well taught. 
Then Mother can have a bit of 
emancipation from the kitchen. 

Remember to teach your young- 
sters at least one flamboyant cook- 


teaspoon salt 
milk 
425 


to degrees (hot). 
ts together with ro- 
just until smooth. Over- 
reduce volume, Batter 
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8 or 9 well-buttered 
cups (% full). Bake 40 
to 45 minutes, until golden brown. 
long enough or they will col- 
them and leave 
with the door ajar 
nutes after they have 
that the insides 
dry out more. Serve while hot. 

be frozen and reheat- 
ed in a paper bag or aluminum foil 
in a hot oven (425 degrees) for 5 


good split and 
THE END 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


I had seen a peach orchard in 
full bloom and I had forgotten 
how breath-takingly beautiful they 
are. On our annual spring trip 
into southern Missouri, this year, 
we hit the very height of blossom. 


[inst scen"a ‘peach orchard in 


Early spring... 


Plum trees were white, puffs 
drifting over the wooded hills. 
Redbud trees cast rosy glows amid 
the silvery grays and fresh greens 
of trees in bud and new leaf. 
Driving up through southern Iili- 
nois, I passed through the little 
town of Redbud and for miles 
along the highway leading into it, 
redbud trees lined the road. Surely 
somebody with nice imagination 
had been at work there. 

The flowers were a riot of color 
everywhere .. . weigelia, flowering 
almond, hyacinths, jonquils by the 
half-acre, carpets of violets, and 
gorgeous magnolia trees, This was 
the first week in April; when I got 
home to Wisconsin I raked the 
leaves off my flower borders and 
found the tulip shoots just poking 
through. 

Each day a cardinal sat in a big 
poplar tree across from my moth- 
er’s house and sang his heart out. 
The mocking birds took up when 
he left off. In the marshes the 
spring peepers kept up a chorus 
and the neighbors brought us deli- 
cious little catfish they had caught 
from the cold waters below Wap- 
papello Dam. 

Spring is beautiful anywhere; I 
think it’s especially so in southeast 
Missouri. 


You can't go back... 


Kathy has heard me talk about 
my childhood in the old commu- 
nity and the good times I had at 
school and church so she wanted 
to re-visit some of the old scenes. 
We attended Easter services in the 
old Sherry church where I started 
to Sunday School at the age of 3 
and kept on till about mid-teens. 

“I hope it is just like it was 
when you were a little girl,” she 
said. And it was, with the excep- 
tion of new benches, electricity, 


and a piano instead of the old reed’ 


organ I used to pump and play 
every Sunday. 

The old school standing next 
door was full of corn! Consolida- 
tion has reached out and gathered 
the children onto the bus each 
morning and taken them into 
town. This makes me sad, some- 
how, though the school was pretty 
primitive when I went there and 
the teachers a not-too-well-quali- 
fied lot. But there were beautiful 
trees and lovely lanes to walk 
through in spring and fall and life 
seemed so wonderful as looked at 
through the dusty panes of that 
little one-room school house! 

It was taken for granted that 
we would “take dinner” with one 
of our old neighbors, who said she 
had “put our name in the pot” as 
soon as she had heard we were 
going to be at church. So we had 
a: good Missouri Sunday dinner of 
chicken and dumplings (the rolled 
out kind made with hot chicken 
broth, of course), mashed potatoes 
and chicken gravy, green beans, 
corn, candied sweet potatoes, pick- 
les of all kinds, and a big home- 
made cocoanut cake. 

Later on we drove around look- 
ing at the old farm and the roads 
and lanes and the houses where 
old friends used to live. But it 
didn’t loék the same. The trees 


tion possible and that is sadness 
in the knowledge that your yearn- 
ings to return to the past cannot 


bly true when I repeat them, 30 
years later! 


Lincoln land ... 


back through Spring- 
field, Ill., we stopped at Abraham 
Lincoln’s home and tomb. Kathy 
saw so many Lincoln plays on TV 
this winter that her interest was 
deeply stimulated and the visit 


since my last visit; the bedrooms, 
the back parlor, and the kitchen 
are all authentically laid out and 
each contains some original pieces. 
In Lincoln’s bedroom the entire 
south wall is still covered with the 
wallpaper of the time of Abe’s 
occupancy (glass-covered for pres- 
ervation) and I think it was this 
faded, dark paper that made the 
whole thing seem most real to us. 

Out at the tomb the same 
atmosphere of reverence and re- 
spect I have always noted pre- 
vailed over the crowd of people 
who walk constantly through the 
corridor and stand at the massive 
granite block that contains the 
simple words: Abraham Lincoln. 
-In niches along the corridor 
stand bronzes of Lincoln at various 
stages of his life. One is a replica 
of the famous statute of the great 
emancipator seated in a_ chair, 
brooding over the troubles of the 
nation, that stands in the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, D. C. 

Visitors there have always been 
greatly touched as they stood and 
looked on the. massive features of 
Lincoln, but the Lincoln I like best 
still lingers in Illinois. 

He is the confused and unhappy 
young man, trying to find himself 
in the practice of law among the 
backwoods people around Salem 
and Springfield. He is the sur- 
prised young politician, gaining 
fame he hardly dared to hope for. 
He is the unhappy man dedicated 
to an unpopular cause whose inner 
convictions pushed him along to 


the inevitable break in the nation, _ 
a break which he hated but from 


which he would not turn away. 
He is the gangling figure at Get- 
tysburg; the man delivering the 
beautifully chosen words of the 
Second Inaugural; the simple coun- 
try boy who lies in Oak Ridge 
Cemetery, deep in the soil of Illi- 
nois, under tons of marble and 
bronze that he, of all people, would 
be most amazed to view, consid- 
ering his humble start in the 
shanty of Tom Lincoln and Nancy 
Hanks. 
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light for the shorter, fuller on 
6, 
takes 3% yords 35-inch fabric; bel- 
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4649 
4649. She'll love this scooped- 
neck dress with ‘‘grown-up"’ Em- 
pire styling. Little belere com- 
pletes the ovtfit. Girls’ sizes 6 
to 14. Size 10 dress and bolero 
takes 3% yards 35-inch fabric; 
Y% yard contrast. 


9091. Perfect style for thet cool 
summer cotton. Bodice is low cut 
and curved for flattery; cover-up 
bolero hes stand-up collar and 
jounty cuffs. Misses sizes 12 to 
20. Size 16 ensemble, 4% yords 
35-inch fabric; 1% yards con- 
trast 
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by Lois Hurley 


She usually had only 15 minutes to 
clothes, eat her breakfast, 
and run for the school bus. 


S'sne. SMITH got up late every morning. 


throw on het 


collect her books 


Something had to be left out; breakfast was 
IT. Sally would grab a couple of doughnuts 
or sweet rolls and eat them on the bus. By 
10 o'clock she was famished; she muffed 
algebra problems because she was thinking 
about how deliriously, deliciously, delectable 
a double-chocolate malted would taste, if she 
only had one right there before her. 

At noon, in the school cafeteria, she asked 


for an extra big helping of the hamburger- 
noodle dish, had a serving of baked beans, 
pickles, bread and butter, went back for sec- 
onds on cocoanut cream pie, and drank a 
glass of milk. After school she went to the 
drugstore with the gang and had a super- 
dream special of scoops of vanilla, chocolate, 
and strawberry ice cream on a split banana, 
with pineapple sauce poured over and topped 
with whipped cream and a maraschino cherry. 

For supper, she ate double portions of mac- 
aroni and cheese, a big wedge of chocolate 
cake and, under protest, drank another glass 
of milk. Her mother had cold slaw and green 
beans which she tried to get Sally to eat, 
but she wouldn't touch them. 

There was a game, that night, and Sally 
rode in with the neighbor boy who had a 
driving permit Afterward, with the kids, 
she had a couple of hot dogs with lots of 
mustard and piccalilli and a king-size coke. 
Then she went to bed, feeling most uncom- 
fortably full, had bad dreams, overslept again 
the next morning, argued with her mother, 
and started out on the same “hurry-up-stuff- 
yourself” routine. 


Finally went on diet... 


Poor Sally! She failed algebra for the 
quarter; pimplés broke out on her face; she 
felt tired all the time despite the 150 pounds 
she weighed and her waistline measured 28 
inches! So, she proceeded to put herself on 
a diet. This consisted of no breakfast at all 
and only an apple for lunch. Then, at sup- 
pertime, she sailed in and ate enough to 
make up for lost time! She didn’t lose any 
weight, but she started feeling perfectly hor- 
rible all the time. She had no pep; she had 
no fun: she looked awful in her clothes. She 
snapped; she grouched. Finally, her mother 
almost dragged her to the family doctor. 

“Sally, you're practically starving,” he 
said, after he’d examined her and gotten the 
story of her eating habits 

“Why, my class just raised money to send 
CARE food packages to people over in Asia 
who are starving.” cried Sally. “I have 
everything under the sun I want to eat!” 


“Yes,” replied Dr. Brown. “That's the 


How to be the girl 


of your own dreams 


Personality ... poise ... charm ... popularity ... 
every girl wants them. Where do they begin? 


Could be at the table with the food you eat. 


trouble, Sally; you have what you want but 
not what you need.” 

Are you, or is your daughter, a Sally 
Smith? There are a lot of them, or girls 
who fit into categories similar to the rather 
drastic one just outlined. Medical authorities 
and nutritionists all over the nation are be- 
coming truly alarmed over the poor eating 
habits of our teen-aged girls. Not only are 
they doing great harm to their bodies now 
but they may be jeopardizing the children 
these same bodies will create and deliver to 
a world which needs strong, healthy people 
and which can’t afford to produce a genera- 
tion of weaklings. 


You can eat personality . . . 


May we talk to one of you girls in your 
mid-teens, say about 15 years old, for a few 
minutes? It’s a bit hard for you to get 
alarmed over your unborn children, we know, 
but we can make it seem much more real 
and close at hand by putting the subject into 
terms of- your personality. 
Like everybody else, you 


and functional efficiency of the structure. 
Let's take a look at the materials you need. 
The thing that keeps you going is energy 
and that’s a kind of tricky stuff. You can’t 
create it for yourself; it comes only from 
the sun and only plants can grow by taking 
energy directly from the sun and combining 
it with elements from soil, air, and water. 
Animals, in turn, take their energy from 
the plants. You get yours from plants and 
animals, through the foods you eat. We 
measure the energy we need and that we take 
into our bodies in calories. So, the word 
calories becomes’ very important to you. 


Age determines calories needed . . . 


Roughly speaking, you need a certain num- 
ber of calories per pound of body weight, 
according to your age. When you're sub- 
teen (10 to 12 years), you need about 29 
calories per pound; when you're 13 to 15, 
you need 23 calories, and from 16 to 20, 
20 calories per pound should see you through 





want to have a good per- 
sonality, don’t you? Did 
you know that one of the 
best ways to get it, is to 
eat it? 

What is personality? It’s 
being on your toes, vigorous, 
zestful for living, fun to be 
with, the life of the party, 
isn’t it? How, then, if you 
are too fat, too thin, if there 
are pimples on your face, if 
you’re stoop-shouldered, if 
your teeth are bad and your 
hair is dull and you've no 
pep or poise, can you have 
a good personality? If hun- 
ger for essential foods is 
slowly and secretly sapping 
your body of the energy it 
needs, it can’t help showing 
up in the personality de 
partment. That is putting 
your problem into language 
simple enough for anybody 
to understand. 

At no time in life does 
your body need the careful 
attention to nourishment as 
in the fast-growing years 
from 11 to 18. In these 
years you build your figure 
upon the framework of the 
body which nature has given 
you. And, just like build- 
ing a house, the quality of 
the materials you put in 
determines the _ sturdiness 





“Snacks are sneaky,” says Sally 
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a day of average energy require- 
ments. Again, 


roughly speaking, 
if you eat a daily diet that gives 
you 2,400 calories in your teen 
years, you'll be getting the energy 
units you need, if that diet is 
properly balanced. 

Vitamins, minerals, proteins, and 
fats are other food words that are 
important to you. Your food range 
must balance these vital elements 
correctly if you would build the 
best figure possible on your body 
structure. Energy is derived from 
proteins, fats, and carbohydrates, 
which are starches and sugars. 
Yet, as you know, you can’t live 
on sweets, starches, or fats. Like 
Sally Smith, your stomach may 
feel full but your body will not 
be receiving its proper nourish- 
ment. 

Now, let’s go back and see how 
Sally could have straightened out 
her diet before she got to the 
point where she had to go to the 
doctor. The National Dairy Coun- 
cil has figured out a foundation 
food guide for teen-agers that in- 
sures them 1,800 calories, to which 
they can add the extra 600 or 700 
they need by snacks, extra des- 
serts, or second helpings. Let's 
see if we can apply this diet 
against Sally’s and find her mis- 
takes, 


Good breakfast very important 


She had scarcely any breakfast 
at all, and right there is where 
she made her most fatal mistake. 
Breakfast should give you at least 
one-third of the energy units you 
need for the entire day. Here’s the 
ideal breakfast the foundation food 
guide recommends; you can, of 
course, vary the menu, keeping in 
mind the calorie total: 

One-half cup orange or grape- 
fruit juice or an orange or grape- 
fruit, a serving of strawberries or 
cantaloupe in season or a glass of 
tomato juice;onme egg; a slice of 
toast spread with a teaspoon of 
butter or a serving of a half-cup 
of cereal; one eight-ounce glass 
(one-half pint) whole milk. 


Basic for lunch, according to 
the foundation food guide, is an 
average serving of a high-protein 
food such as two slices of cheese 
or a hamburger, two eggs or three 
tablespoons peanut butter or a 
serving of baked beans or an aver- 
age serving of any lean meat, fish, 
or fowl or a combination of these; 
one serving of any fruit or vege- 
table in any form; two slices en- 
riched or whole grain bread; a tea- 
spoon butter (which is one pat) 
and a half-pint of whole milk. 

Their suggested dinner is a gen- 
erous serving (at least a quarter- 
pound before cooking) of meat, 
fish, or fowl, preferably without 
much fat or fat used in cooking; 
a small potato; a medium serving 
(half-cup) of green or yellow vege- 
table; a serving of raw vegetable 
such as celery or carrot sticks or 
fruit; a slice of bread or a medium 
roll; a pat of butter and a half- 
pint of whole milk. 


Need quart of whole milk .. . 


Sally, as you will see if you 
review her diet, was overloaded 
on starches and sweets; almost 
totally lacking in fruits or vege- 
tables, either fresh or cooked, and 
shy on milk. A quart of whole 
milk a day is a vital requirement 
for a body that is growing and 
just as necessary to retain youth- 
ful vigor after adult growth is 
reached. For one of your extra 
snacks, get the habit of adding a 
glass of whole milk. 

Sally got her 28-inch waistline 
because she ate too much of the 
things that put more body fat on 
her than she needed for the ener- 
gy she expended daily. If she 
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ning and balancing, will result in 
gaining. about a pound a week. 


Took nearly a year... 


Now, let’s take Sally Smith out 
of her unhappy dilemma and give 
her story a happy ending. 

After she visited the doctor, 


calorie chart, lots of good advice 
about gaining and losing weight 
and general health and well-being, 
she started in on herself and 
licked her problems. It didn’t hap- 
pen overnight, though; it took 
almost a year before Sally looked 
and felt like she should. 

Her face gradually cleared up 
and she credited this to her im- 
proved diet, plus good daily care 
in cleansing and careful, sparing 
use of cosmetics; her hair regained 
its gloss, helped along by regular 
shampoos in soft water and thor- 
ough, nightly brushing. Her waist- 
line shrunk down to where she 
again looked wonderful in the big, 
whirly skirts and soft orlon sweat- 
ers which she loved, and her pos- 
ture, which had never been the 
best, seemed to improve auto- 
matically. 

Her energy and vitality made 
her feel so good that she just 
naturally carried herself with her 
chest high, her tummy flat, her 
shoulders relaxed, her head up 
and her chin in with her weight 
oh her whole feet, which are the 
points of good posture that all 
teen-age girls should observe. 

She made good grades, boys 
asked her for dates to the games 
and dances and everybody thought 
she was fun to be with. She and 
her mother didn’t have to fight 
and argue anymore about what 
Sally would, or wouldn't, eat. 
Mealtimes at the Smiths became 
pleasant periods of enjoyment and 
relaxation. 

Sally actually did eat her way 
to poise and personality. If you're 
having troubles along those lines, 
examine your diet in the light of 
what you've just learned. You may 
find that it is the very thing that’s 
holding you back, too! THE END 





The National Dairy Coun- 
cil booklet, “A Girl and Her 
Figure”, upon which this ar- 
ticle by Lois Hurley is based, 
is one of N.D.C.’s publications 
prepared to help stimulate 
greater consumption of dairy 
foods by teen-agers. This 
booklet, containing a com- 
plete foundation food guide 
for teen-agers, is written by 
Dr. Ruth M. Leverton of Ok- 
lahoma Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College. Single cop- 

“fes may be obtained at 15 
cents each from National 
Dairy Council, 111 North Ca- 
nal St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
It is not available for indus- 
try distribution but may be 
purchased in quantity by home 
demonstration leaders, 4-H 
clubs, and teachers. 
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Why Jim Sugden swears by his 
new “Kold-Pak” farm tank 


Let Jim Sugden, R.F.D. #2, Mukwonago, Wis., tell you about his 200- 
gallon Cherry-Burrell “Kold-Pak” Farm Tank. He can do it better than 


any professional. 


“Low pouring height is its biggest advantage. My wife feels it's the 
easiest-to-clean tank we have seen. It's so low. We were worried about 
milkstone build-up, but haven't had abit of it. 


“Your direct-connected refrigeration system was mighty easy to install 


and hasn‘t caused us a bit of trouble. 


“Our milk hauler tells me this is the best draining tank on his route. 


“We are glad we bought a tank with vinyl plastic finish because it 
doesn't water-spot—keeps its clean, new look. 
“I'd buy another Kold-Pak.” (The italics are ours. And thank you, Jim.) 


CHERRY 


427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Serving the Dairy Industry Since 1869 


-BURRELL 





H-5623 


Your catalogs are waiting . . . just sign and mail 
() Please send me your “Kold-Pak” Literature 
() Please send me the name of the nearest Cherry-Burrell dealer 





Name 





Town 
R.F.D 


State 
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SPRING WOOLENS 


FREE SWATCHES of SPRING’S smartest 
all wool, and part wool materials. Newest 
novelty weaves. Beautiful plaids. Rich sol- 
id colors. Amazingly low prices. Buy direct 
from Mill. Make suits, coats, skirts, sport 
shirts, children’s wear, etc., at home. SAVE 


L 5 
HOMESTEAD WOOLEN MILLS, INC. 
WEST SWANZEY, N. H. 





COWPOX-nrincworm_ 


Teat Sores, Skin Abrasions 
*Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, Fung:- 
cidal, protective wound dress- 
ing. Quick drying . .deep pen- 
etrating. 4 oz. bottle $1.00 at 
drug and farm stores or write B LU - KOTE 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. + MORRIS, N.Y. 
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/ TRENCH SILO COVER 
N PY Costs for less—Does 
Made of our extra tough K-Flex OD vinyi 
sheet. 32 x 24 feet. Waterproof and weather- 
oof. Costs less than cheapest canvas. Write 
data and name of local dealer. 
R.L. KUSS & CO. W. Foulke St., Findlay, O. 


Originators of K-Flex films. Fabricators of plastics 









Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 





STOP COW KICKING 
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Back Your Future With | 
U. S. Savings Bonds | 














ICK 


This NEW veterinarian approved instrument subdves 
the wildest animal —stops kicking during milking, sur- 
gery, artificial insemination or any other time 
Absolutely no injuries! instrument immobilizes muscies 
without brvising. Eliminctes choits, wires, etc. Fits any 
size animal. 

Full money back guarantee of sat- 
isfaction. Order NOW. save on 


spilled milk, injury to 95 
calves, other animals, 
yourself Prepaid 


|] WESTERN SALES & 
j 4615 Washington 


| Gentlemen: Enclosed is $_. _ = Send 
o° Notes KowKontKick(s) for 10 day trial sub- | 
| ject to full refund if not completely satisfied 





SUPPLY 
Denver, Colerade 


Siete__._._. 








BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


Choose dairy feeds wisely 


dairy cow is a very unique 
she has the ability 
vert many different feeds into 
interested in converting feed 
expect to provide a 
feeds you produce 
you must also 
these feeds 


oY r 


—— animal because 


milk Yo u are 
milk because you 
re profitable market for 
n the farm. If you buy feed, 
make a profit when 
are resold as milk 
The skillful feeder must choose feeds care- 
must not expect the cow to 
milk from a pound of poor 
feed as she does from a pound of good feed. 
A high-producing cow that requires 25 
of digestible nutrients daily must be 
digestible nutrients. You 
feeds to use for sup- 
nutrients, but you 
her requirements. For ex- 
uld supply this cow 17 pounds 
nutrients by liberal feeding 


expect to 


fully, but he 


produce as much 


pounds 
fed 25 pounds of 
have a wide choice of 
plying these digestible 
cannot change 
ample you ce 


‘ 
of t tal « dig restible 


f good roughages. To provide the additional 

9 pounds of total digestible nutrients (T.D.N.) 
you would have to feed 12 pounds of grain 
that is 75 per cent digestible. If you substi- 
tute a grain mixture that is 65 per cent 
digestible, you must feed 13 pounds. 

A cow that needs 12 pounds of grain cannot 
get the nutrients out of 11 pounds of grain 
plus 1 pound of ground hay, oat hulls, or 
straw A complete ration is needed for 
proper digestion. There is no miracle ingre- 
dient that can make it possible to get 2 or 3 
times as much energy from feeds. Special 
preparations that sell for several times as 
much as standard feed mixtures should be 


studied carefully. Do not pay a big price for 
a mixture just because it is being promoted 
on the basis of fancy testimonials. 





A BALANCED RATION, whether mixed or pur- 
chased, is digestible, palatable, and economical. 


The same logic is true for other nutrients 
needed by the cow. You can supply the pro- 
tein in many ways. One source of protein can 
be substituted for another, but you cannot 
substitute minerals, vitamins, or carbohy- 
drates for protein. Minerals can be obtained 
from many sources, but you cannot replace 
them with other nutrients. 

Feed a balanced ration. Make the best use 
of feeds you produce and buy those needed 
to supplement the home-grown feed. But be 
sure to consider quality of feeds. Evaluate 
your own feeds and those that you purchase 
on their value as a source of nutrients needed 
by the cow. 

—J. W. Crowley 
—R. P. Niedermeier 





Wean your pigs early 


—_ 7OU have often heard about early 
weaning of pigs. The meaning of 

“early weaning” has not always been 
clearly defined. A few years ago early wean- 
ing may have been defined as 5 or 6 weeks 
of age. Most research men today are of the 
opinion that very little is gained by weaning 
the pig much earlier than 3 weeks of age. 

Pigs that are weaned earlier than 3 weeks 
of age need more attention, and seem more 
susceptible to the diseases which affect baby 
pigs. Then, too, the cost of milk substitute 
at present prices, makes weaning earlier 
than 3 weeks too costly. 

You must watch the cost of production on 
your pig crop. While the rate of gain is im- 
portant to you, you should not try to get it 
regardless of cost. Strive to keep your feed- 
ing program simple so you do not need to 
change feed or clean feeders too often. 

There is speculation that early weaning of 
pigs will become increasingly popular. Pig 
starter will be used more extensively in the 
future, both as a supplement to the mother’s 
milk and as a replacement for it. 

The ration for early-weaned pigs used at 
the University of Wisconsin is as follows: 


Cracked yellow corn 40 pounds 
Oats groats 35 pounds 
Dried skim milk 10 pounds 
Meat scraps 2 pounds 
Fish meal 3 pounds 
Alfalfa leaf meal 4 pounds 
Soybean oil meal 5 pounds 
Trace mineralized salt > pound 
Ground limestone 5 pound 


Antibiotic 
supplement 


0.25 to 0.50 pound 





Good baby pig starters are not cheap be- 
cause they require nutrients and ingredients 
that are, as a rule, more costly. The palata- 
bility of the ration is important. Your pigs 
must like the feed to eat it, and they must 
eat it to grow. Apparently the texture, taste, 
odor, and freshness of the ration has much 
to do with how rapidly young pigs will 
accept the ration offered them. Ten per cent 
sugar or molasses help to make the rations 
more palatable in most cases for the first 
week or 10 days. 

In general, it is practical to wean pigs at 
3 weeks of age, if you follow good manage- 
ment practices and have reasonably good 
facilifies to care for the pigs. 

The starter you feed to early-weaned pigs 
should be highly palatable, not ground too 
fine, high in energy, and low in fiber. 

—F. J. Giesler 





BARNEY FARMLAN 
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“Somebody must have hit a home run.” 
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Use starter fertilizer on corn 


RM REGARDLESS of the fertility of the 
a soil, starter fertilizer should al- 

ways be used on corn, particularly in 
the northern part of the corn belt where the 
growing season is shorter. 

Row or starter fertilizer is necessary in 
most of the corn belt area in order to supply 
plant food for the young seedling and phos- 
phate and potash in the growing season. 

If the spring is cool and wet, the young 
corn plant will be especially in need of nitro- 
gen contained in the starter fertilizer. It is 
during this cool weather that the nitrogen 
is slowly converted into a useable form. If 
the corn turns pale green in color, this is a 
hunger sign for nitrogen. 

The nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash in 
a starter fertilizer frequently makes the dif- 
ference between a poor and good yield. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
starter fertilizer provides only a small part 
of the total amount of plant food needed by 
the corn crop. Therefore, additional nitrogen 
should be applied broadcast before planting or 
by side dressing after the last cultivation. 

Starter fertilizer should be applied about 
one inch to the side and slightly below the 
seed by means of the fertilizer attachment on 
your corr planter. This continuous band of 
starter fertilizer seems to give the best re- 
sults as compared to a small amount deposit- 
ed near each seed. 

Every precaution should be taken when ap- 
plying starter fertilizer so that it does not 
come in direct contact with the seed. It is 
especially dangerous in dry soil. 

You will find it profitable to apply 150 to 
200 pounds of a good starter fertilizer per 
acre when planting corn this spring. 

—A. E. Peterson 
—L. E. Engelbert 





How to care for raspberries 


333 RASPBERRIES are commonly grown 

in the narrow-row system or in 

the hill -system. The hill system is 

used when cross cultivation is desired. Plants 

to be grown in hills-are set at about 4 by 4 

or 5 by 5 feet or at a width to accommo- 

date the cultivation equipment that is to be 

used. The narrow-row system is most com- 
mon and best for red raspberries. 

Plants to be grown in rows are set 2 or 3 
feet apart in the rows which should be a 
minimum of 6 feet apart. The suckers are 
allowed to grow in the row to form a solid 
row of plants. The row should not be al- 
lowed to spread wider than 18 inches. If 
rows are allowed to become wider, pruning 
and picking become difficult, and conditions 
are provided that favor the common rasp- 
berry diseases. Yields per acre are generally 
higher using the row system because of the 
greater number of canes. 

Plants can be set with a spade or shovel 
in a hole large enough to allow all the roots 
to spread out. Plants should be set in the 
hole slightly deeper than they were growing; 
soil should be packed firmly around roots. 

Be certain not to allow the roots to dry 
out at any time during or before the plant- 
ing operation. Cut off the old “handles” on 
the canes and remove them from the patch. 
Planting is most commonly done early in 
spring. However, late fall planting is success- 
ful in some areas. 

Fertilization on raspberries will vary in dif- 
ferent areas and also by varieties; however, 
there are some suggestions that will be help- 
ful in determining rates of application. The 
growth of plants and color of the leaves is 
a good indicator of fertility. Ammonium 
nitrate is commonly used and can be applied 
at the rate of 2 to 3 pounds per 100 feet of 
row or % cup hill. If a complete fer- 
tilizer such as 10-10-10 is used, apply 4 to 5 
pounds per 100 feet of row or 4 cup per 

Apply fertilizer early in spring. 
—G. C. Klingbeil 
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SMITH HALL, a home to be proud of, is the conte baling of 
the camp. This was named after C. B, Smith, an extension pioneer. 


New national 4-H home 


A dream of 4-H'ers and their leaders for many 
years will be realized in 1958 when the Nation- 
al 4-H Club Camp will be opened for all members. 


by Everett Bierman 


will open in 1958 on a beau- 

tiful 12%-acre campus in 
Chevy Chase, Md., a suburb of our 
nation’s capital. Just minutes away. 
are the White House, the Wash- 
ington Monument, and other shrines 
of our democracy. 

The new center will be the site 
of the National 4-H Club Camp, 
which annually helps 200 top 4- 
H’ers to prepare for responsible citi- 
zenship and service in their com- 
munities through (1) a better un- 
derstanding of the manner in which 
our government functions, by their 
own first-hand observation, group 
discussions, and through hearing 
addresses by leading men and wom- 
en, and (2) a wider outlook gained 
from travel and acquaintance with 
young people of other states and 
countries. 

Besides National 4-H Camp, near 
50 additional activities will be fo- 
cused around the center, making 
it truly a “working shrine” to 4-H 
club work. 

The center will serve the cause 
of international understanding and 
peace as headquarters for the 
nearly 300 young people who par- 
ticipate each year as grass roots 
ambassadors under the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange. 

The 4-H groups on study tours 
will find a “home away from 
home” at the center. There will 
be workshops and training confer- 
ences in connection with citizen- 
ship and human relations training 
programs; adult and junior leader 
training conferences; state and 
county 4-H citizenship training 
groups; meetings of 4-H club pro- 


To National 4-H Club Center 


gram development committees and 
county extension agent associa- 
tions; subject matter specialists 
workshops; homemakers council 
sessions; and meetings of farm or- 
ganization youth groups, and agri- 
cultural commodity groups. 

There are three main buildings 
at the center. In addition to Smith 
Hall, there are Turner and Warren 
Halls, named for Ray Turner and 
Miss Gertrude Warren, retired ex- 
tension 4-H officials. Renovation 
of the property is expected to get 
under way in late 1957, and, when 
completed, will provide facilities to 
house and feed groups of 250 to 
300 people, in addition to confer- 
ence rooms and working facilities. 

The idea of a National 4-H Club 
Center came directly from 4-H 
members and their leaders, who 
wanted a “working” 4-H center 
that would contribute to greater 
citizenship awareness, better trained 
leaders, and an understanding of 
how democracy works. They also 
wanted the center to serve as a 
focal point for better understand- 
ing, not only here at home, but 
internationally as well. 

Four-H’ers have dedicated head, 
heart, hands, and health to the es- 
tablishment of the center and given 
of their time and money to make 
it a national ‘4-H home. Already 
they have given more than $100,000 
toward the establishment of the 
center. Business groups, too, are 


helping to make the center possible 
through special financial] assistance. 

More than two million 4-H club 
members and nearly 300,000 leaders 
have shared in making this dream 
come true. 





OVER-ALL VIEW of the National 4-H Club Center as it will ap- 
pear when the buildings to the rear of Smith Hall are completed. 





Star Spray drops milk temperature be- 
low 40° in less than an hour. Sprays 
33° ice water directly on the can at the 
cream line where bacteria multiply 
fastest. 100% automatic operation keeps 
milk cold until ready to ship. 


2. COOLS MORE ECONOMICALLY 


10% to 25% more coils... accurately 
balanced to peak of compressor ca- 
pacity... give extra cooling power for 
quick, low cost operation. Cut costs to 
1 kilowatt a can. 
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3. LASTS LONGER 


Star Spray cabinets are strongly built 
for hard usage. They are completely 
water tight, air tight and rust-resistant. 
Powerful, non-clogging pump feeds 
oversize spray troughs. 4 to 12 can 
coolers are ready for immediate ship- 
ment. 


Star Pump also makes three other milk 
coolers, — the Aeroflow (aerator-dry- 
cold), the economical Star Immersion 
and the popular Drop-In Unit Milk 
Cooler. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





1216 No. 15th St. 


STAR PUMP and COOLER CORPORATION 


St. Lovis 6, Mo. 








on the following coolers pe 7 " 
Ster Spray 

G Aeroflow Address _ —— “= 

C] Stor immersion 

[] Star Drop-in City State 




















WIFE LETS HIM 
IN HOUSE NOW! 





Waterville, lowa— Enthusiastic 
reports from local farmers tell 
how they’ve ended the problem of 
contaminating “silage stink.” 
“We use Sta- Sodium Bi- 
sulfite on our alfalfa-brome si- 
inge. ” one pleased farmer said. 
y wife lets me into the house 
oak and neighbors no longer 
complain about our —_ ee, 
reat your iegume 
silage with Sta-Fresh. At very 
little cost, you get a more appetiz- 
ing feed—green, fresh, sweet- 
smelling and far richer in the 
‘food elements needed for top milk 
yields and fast beef gains. Order 


from mer Ch dealer. 
egg Po 
rs “Dye C ‘orp., 


STA-FRESH’® 


SODIUM BISULFITE 


nd Chemical 








Keeps Silage Fresh, 
Green, Sweet-Smelling 
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ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your oid and 
new addresses. — Hoard's Dairyman. 


«sss se ee ee eee ee eee ee 





Farm Stationery! 
Send for new circular with original 
suggestions and prices—Hoard's Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 










COMPLETE UNITS-Style 6K- ~ 

TAG-EZE. Special price 

wnit in lots of 12 or AE wt 

Unit includes: Jack-Link chain, 

(1) “*S'' heok and brass tog. Limited A 

offer. “Onder direct thiy Dept. 6-48 
NATIONAL BAND & TAG co. 

Dept. 6-48 NEWPORT, KY. 











PORTABLE STOCK WATERER 
CUTS MILK sayeth magn 


Keep volume up in ho 
increase in 
isers Total cost of unit : thar 


yield has been realized | 


made up in first year of 
KNOWLES Waterers are av i 

750 gal. 4 bowl and 94 1. 6t 
Waterer 

{ r wheel gear W 

with Timker 
Either 15” or 


Tires are fur 


For further information contact: 


Knowles Manufacturing Company 


GLENBEULAH, WISCONSIN 
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‘Smart Dairy Farmers Are Choosing 
Zero’s T-20 Vacuum Milk Tank 
For All Types of Milking Operations 


ZERO T-20 


@ may be used as a pour-in tank, or with 
Super Strainer, or direct cow to tank 
hook-up 

@ has a completely round design for great- 
er visibility, strength, accurate calibra- 
tion and easier cleaning 

@ the large vacuum reserve in tank gives 
more uniform milking and pulsation 

@ is perfectly air-tight to hold vacuum so 
you know it’s dust-and-vermin proof 











Direct Cow-to-Tank 
Milking with Zero’s T-20 


Here's the s| goa your planned milking 
ystem ith jrawn direct from cow to 
n Zero's 


tank and irigerated Dy vacuum 





necessary 
your 7-20 
be adapted for 


T-20 Farm Tank t isn't always 








“Like Sucking Milk Through a Straw” | An Excellent Pour-in Tank 


Use your T-20 as a vacuum refrigerated tank | Round design puts operator close to strainer 
with Zeros Super Strainer under Vacuum easing the lift and lowering the pouring 
oO il t tank i 
—_ yt pe im ~ » tank wh height . . . Pour from both sides. . . There is 
e second iminates tin n 
~ , = milk pa “y “ " oa st . » the in | 00 front or back... The future is vacuum 
urit i avs saves CoO Q - a . 
Strainer... Makes milk taste better because mining - In the beginning, a lot of dairy- 


men use the pour-in method with the vac- 


,it is vacuum refrigerated that removes many 
uum tank 


of the feed and cow odors and animal heat. 


Write TODAY for the Name of Your 
Nearest Zero Dealer or Tell Us Who 
Your Dairy Equipment Dealer Is. 





SALES CORP. 
621-E Duncan Ave. 
Washington, Mo. 














ARE YOU MOVING? 


If you move, be sure to send us your OLD address as well as 
the NEW ONE. Allow about 30 days for copies of HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN to be sent to your new address. A label from a 
recent issue is handy to have when we change your address 
plate. Send to: 


Circulation Dept. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
FORT ATKINSON WISCONSIN 























SiloYnloaders 


ARE FARM - ENGINEERED 
AND FARM - TESTED TO... 
HANDLE GRASS AND CORN SILAGE, 


STANDARD 

SIZES ARE FROZEN OR UN-FROZEN @ INCREASE 
13 are 30 MILK PRODUCTION @ PREVENT AC- 
FOOT. CIDENTS @ PREVENT WASTE @ SAVE 


LABOR 

asy to transfer from one silo to another. 
NO OTHER CAN COMPARE! 
PROVEN TO BE LIGHTER, FASTER, 
AND EASIER TO INSTALL ver 


PRICED SO THAT EVERY DAIRY 
FARMER SHOULD OWN ONE. 


Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners [1] Silo Unloaders () 
Barn Equipment () 




















Installation [Neme 
and Service 
Specialions in [Address 
All Dairy Sec- Stete 
tions of USA. LO” 
and Canada. BAD R OR D 
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Does it pay? 


Any recommendation we make 
should be economically sound. In 
other words, it should pay to put 
it into practice. 


I doubt if the average egg 
producer, unless selling on a spe- 
cialty market, can afford to spend 
time trying to produce eggs of 
double egg quality as measured 
strictly by the specifications of the 
U.S.D.A. In other words, the differ- 
ence between an egg with % inch 
air cell shrink and % inch is so 
small and unmeasurable insofar as 
the consumer is concerned that it 
is questionable whether it would 
pay to try and produce it. 

The University of California has 
recently indicated the value of cer- 
tain management practices as they 
affect egg quality. Their findings 
illustrate the value of some of the 
common recommendations: 


Nest cleaning frequency .. . 
Visible quality of cage or nest- 


_ gathered eggs was best when the 


nests or cages were cleaned twice 
weekly, and poorest when not 
cleaned. 





Effect of frequency of cleaning nests on per 
cent of soiled eggs — 107 ranches 











Soiled eggs 

Cleaning interval (per cent) 
Twice weekly 45.1 
Once ao week 53.6 
Twice a month 55.7 
Monthly 54.6 
Two months or over 51.0* 
Don’t clean 59.5 

"About half the floor operators who had 
fewer ‘soiled eggs made up 25 per cent of 
this’ group 


Gathering frequency ... ' 

Twice-a-day gathering produced 
12 per cent less visible-defect eggs 
than once-a-day gathering. When 
eggs were gathered three or more 
times, a 214% per cent improvement 
resulted. Thirty-five per cent of the 
producers gathered eggs once a 
day, 52 per cent twice a day, and 
9 per cent three times a day. 

















Gain 

No from 

visible gath- 

Produ- defects ering 

cers egaes Value over 

Gathering per per per case once 

interval cent cent of eggs a day 

Once a day 35 32 $12.75 Suu 

Twice a day 52 44 13.13 .38 
Three times 

a day 9 53 13.41 .66 
Over three 

times a day 4 53 13.45 .70 

Average 100 41 $13.05 $.30 





Basket capacity ... 

Egg gathering baskets were 
mostly of the round wire type. 
Those filled to less than 75 per cent 
of capacity produced one-third less 
check and leaker eggs than those 
filled above 75 per cent. 














' Average 

es fe 

Basket filled of rec- — 

to capacity ords -_leahers. 
Under 75 per cent 100ClC 6 
75 to 99 “per cent 27 2.4 
100 per cent % 25 

No information » ure ; 





by H. H. Alp 


Duck eggs are good 

Duck eggs can be successfully 
substituted in most cases for hen 
eggs, particularly when they are 
cooked in the shell) fried, poached, 
or scrambled. 

The yolks of duck eggs are just 
about as satisfactory for all pur- 
poses as the yolks of hen eggs. 

The greatest variation is in the 
whites. The whites of duck eggs 
beat up slowly and do not give so 
large a volume or stand up so 
well as do the whites from hen 
eggs. For angel-food cakes and 
meringue, duck eggs are not satis- 
factory. 

The stronger flavor and color of 
the yolk of the duck eggs have - 
proved to be desirable features 
when combined with other foods. 

One duck egg has one table- 
spoonful more white and one-fourth 
tablespoonful more yolk than a 
hen egg. 


Fried chicken popular 


Consumers apparently prefer 
fried chicken to everything else in- 
sofar as poultry meat is concerned. 

Cornell University made a con- 
sumer survey in the city of Ith- 
aca, N. ¥. They contacted 290 
homemakers and they were asked 
questions on their specific meth- 
ods of cooking chicken. 

First of all, this survey showed 
that all had served chicken at least 
once during the month immediately 
preceding the survey and some had 
served it as often as six times dur- 
ing that period. (121 families or 
42 per cent fried chicken; 55 fami- 
lies or 19 per cent roasted theirs; 
41 families or 14 per cent stewed 
them; 27 families or 9 per cent 
broiled them.) 

The fact that over 40 per cent 
of the housewives were buying 
chicken for frying purposes is a 
pretty good answer as to why we 
are able to live with a continuing 
expansion of broiler production. 

At the same time this extreme 
trend toward a lightweight chicken 
may mean that due to the almost 
complete absence of desirable roast- 
ing birds, the competition between 
the two has not been too great. 

I am somewhat of the opinion 
that if someone would make a spe- 
cialty of producing a high-quality 
roaster and making it readily 
available in selected stores, they 
would sell quite well. I know from 
experience that you just cannot 
find a good roaster any more. 





Mrs. Jones went to her neighbor, 
Mrs. Smith, for advice on how to 
raise chickens. After giving a few 
hints, her neighbor wound up by 
saying: “Remember a hen sits 
three weeks for chickens, and four 
weeks for ducks.” 

Mrs. Jones thanked her, and 
went away to set her hen on some 
eggs. 

All went well for two weeks, but 
suddenly Mrs. Jones began ‘to ‘get 
anxious. It was evident that some- 
thing was worrying her. 

“Mary,” she said to the maid, 
“I'm going away for two weeks, so 
remember that if that hen sits 

than another week, her 


,, More | a 
off. I don’t want any d 
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Here IS how to mix your spray dye BH aos you how many that a. wish io anus BOF e 
te 


by Norman Gannon concentrate that you should use to _—‘find that 3 quarts of 25 per cent 


the many different the hope that it might save you a various concentrations of wettable ed per acre by the 10 acres to be 

concentrations of insecti- little time and trouble, a dilution . powders needed to give desired sprayed; pour this amount (30 

cides on the market to- table for the more common insecti- dosages of actual insecticide. quarts or 7% gallons) into the 

day, it is often time-consuming, if cidal formulations is given below. To cite an example of how to sprayer, and fill the rest of the 

not difficult, to calculate the If you think the information in use the table, suppose that your way with water. If-the sprayer is 

amount of an emulsion concentrate this table might be helpful to you, sprayer holds enough liquid and is properly adjusted, you are ready 
it where it will 4 



















































































or wettable powder to use. With clip it out and put it calibrated properly in regard to to spray 
Se eee “though ‘water te aprey Ont ‘sore, te ‘cbtain the Indicated aameunts of 
concentrate or insecticide actual tneceticlde par sore. 
banat me 0.1 Ib. 0.25 th. 0.5 tb 1.0 tb 1.5 th 2% 3 tb. 4 tb. 

Aldrin - 23.1% 2 1 pt. 1 qt. 2 at. 3 qt. 1 gal. 
Aramite - 25% __ 2 1 pt. 1 qt. 2 qt. 3 qt. 1 gal. 
BHC-11-12% Gamme isomer I 4/5 pt. 1 qt. 2 qt. 1 gel. 1 1/2 gal. 2 gal. 
Chlordane-45-47 % 4 1/2 pt 1 pt. 1 qt. 1 1/2 qt. 2 qt. 3 qt. 1 gal. 
Chiordane-73-75 % & 1/4 pt 1/2 pt 1 pt. 1 1/2 pt 1 qt. 1 1/2 qt. 2 qt. 
DOT - 25% 2 1 pt. 1 qt. 2 qt. 3 qt. 1 gal. 
Dieldrin - 15.83% 1.5 * 8/15 pt. 1 1/3 qt 1 1/3 qt -2 2/3 at 1 gal. 1 1/3 gal. 2 gal ‘ 
Dilan - 25% 2 1 pt. 1 qt. 2 qt. 3 qt. 1 gal. 
Dimite - 25% 1 pt. 1 qt. 2 qt. 3 qt. 1 geal. » See. TAS 
Endrin - 18.5% 1.6 1/2 pt. 1 1/4 pt 1 1/4 qt 2 1/2 qt 3 3/4 at 1 1/4 gal. ii % 
EPN - 45% 4 1/5 pt. 1/2 pt. 1 pt. 1 qt. 1 1/2 qt 2 at. see 
Heptachior - 23.4% 2 2/5 pt. 1 pt. 1 qt. 2 qt. 3 qt. 1 gal. é DYER te 
Isodrin - 19% 1.6 1/2 pt. 11/4 pt 1 1/4 qt 2 1/2 qt. 3 3/4 qt 1 1/4 gal oi Nalr aet 
lindane - 20% 2 1.6 1/2 pt. 1 1/4 pt 1 1/4 qt 21/ qb. 3 3/4 qt 1 1/4 gal 
Malathion - 57% 5 4/25 pt. 2/5 pt. 4/5 pt. 4/5 qt. 1 1/5 qt 1 3/5 qt. ; - he 
Methoxychlor - 24% 2 1 pt. 1 qt. 2 qt. 3 qt. 1 gol. 1 1/2 gal. 2 gal 

” Parathion - 25% 2 1 pt. 1 qt 2 at. 3 qt. 1 gel. i ae pe 
Parathion - 42% 4 1/2 pt. 1 pt. 1 qt. 1 1/2 qt 2 qt. meee 
Rhothane - 25% 2 1 pt. 1 qt. 2 qt. 3 qt. 1 gal 1 1/2 gal. 2 gol. 
Systox - 21% 2 1 pt. 1 qt. 2 qt. 3 qt. 1 gol. , ee 
Toxaphene - 60% 6 1/3 pt 273 pt. 11/3 pt. 1 qt. 1 173 @. 2 at. 22/3 qt. 
Any 25% Wet. Powder - 1 Ib. 2 Ib. 4 Ib. 6 Ib. 8 Ib. 12 Ib. 3 
Any 40% Wet. Powder - 10 oz, 1 1/4 bb. 2 1/2 bb. 3 3/4 bb. 5 ib. i 2 “3 
Any 50% Wet. Powder . 1/2 th. 1 tb. 2 lb 3 Ib. 4 tb. 6 Ib. a” 
Any 75% Wet. Powder - 1/3 tb. 2/3 Ib. 1 1/3 tb. 2 Ib. 2 2/3 bb. 4 Ib. o a 








STREAMLINE YOUR DAIRY OPERATION 







Available with Hinman’s New 
“MILK NOW — PAY LATER” Plan 


Milk faster, more efficiently and more economically 
with the Hinman Sani-Line Milking System . . . and all 
without big initial investmént. Through Hinman's new 
“Milk Now —Pay Later” Plan you simply trade in your 
old equipment — putting the allowance toward the low 
down payment. Then pay the balance on easy monthly 
terms while the increased milk profits flow in. 










PARLOR OR 
STANCHION LINE 





Gentle Low-Vacuum Milking is Easy on Your Herd 
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Hinman’s gentler, safer 10 inch low vacuum action 
stimulates maximum milk and butterfat production from 
even nervous cows. Sanitary pipelines completely pro- 
tect your milk from handling and exposure — reducing 
bacteria count to a new low. You save hours of back 
breaking lifting, lugging qnd straining. The pipeline 
does the work . . . not you! The Hinman Sani-Line Milk- 
ing System is adaptable to any barn layout, for parlor 
or stanchion milking. 




















MAIL COUPON TODAY! inctude herd size and ~ ie , pacs caa tit 
bern layout for special “Package Price” on REESE ES GRE HOU simi : - i one View showing equi ment 
Hinman Sani-line Milking System. . erranged for withing. 


4 








: 
| HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO., DEPT. HD5, BOX 360, ONEIDA, N. Y. - 
Without obligation please send complete details on your new “Milk Now—Pay Later” Plan and 
| the Hinman Sani-Line Milking System. | have enclosed necessary information on barn layout. g 
. 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


30 cents per word per insertion, except fer ‘*heip 
Count 
Blind 
" and 


this department is 
advertising which is enly 20 cents per word per insertion. 
Route 13, Green Bay, Minnesota,’ is considered as sight words. 
signed BOX care Moard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, W 
words. Count each initial or group of figures as a werd. SEND CASH OR 
Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of insue. NEW ADVER- 
REFERENCES, Send order te HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


adverti ne m 
sition wanted 


The rate tor 
wanted and ‘ 
addres» J w Foley 
advertise 
count a6 8 sdditienal 
CHECK WITH ORDER 
TISERS MUST FURNISCN 
Wiscorsir 


ment rset te 





STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


| MASTITIS Testers Send for free sample and 
LARAY MFG. ©O., Pataskala, 
* 


DAIRY CATTLE 


ATTENTION j ers We 
. literature. 
r Ohio, 

MA ATTENTION Farmers— 
' i. J ® Heese Clark's Pen-Ps 
KENYON , : penicillin Two tubes free with 10 (§7.90). 
Satisfaction guaranteed. KENSINGTON VET- 
ERINARY & POULTRY SUPPLY, Box 75, 
. | Kensington, Connecticut 9-3 
te HORN Made in 4 sizes %& Ib., 1 Ib., 
. 1% b and 2 ibe Tattoo markers $5.25 
“ numbers, bottle of 
directions. We also carry com- 
plete line of ear tags, neck chains, veter- 
instruments supplies serums, reme- 
> dies; in fact, everything for the stockman. 
Write for free catalog BREEDERS SUP- 
PLY ©O., Council Bluffs, lowa. 24-* 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


{ PLAN that holds 
eilfers being milked 

BURNIDGE DAIRY, 

Ca I WANTED: 





mastitis with Dr. 
(contains nitrofurazone, 


Fight 


weights 


post paid neludes set of 


KEATING I . nk and full 


imary 


LARGE | " (uerneey 








mastitis and fresh cows from 
before regulars. 50c. Fox 
Grimes, Oklahoma. 8-3 
Ueed bulk mitk tank cooler in ex- 
nH j Katab ellent condition HUGH WHITE, Toccoa 
\ ( laremore Fa Georgia 

‘ WANTED: Pipeline milking machine. 
CAVEY SERVEN Prairie City Illinois 10-2 
1i-* WANTED: 800 gallon size bulk milk cooler. 

NORTHERN. " i ! farmer- J. W. RUDDER, Rt., Newbern, Alabama. 


“test NO DAIRIES 


rt Ba BARRON COOP 
: LJ SALAS ASS'N Ldw Syn 

60 registered Hol- 

market. Complete 

leased 485 acres. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 

10-2 


HOLSTEINS 


" STANLEY 


FOREST 
mg 








FARM FOR Sale 
11-* steins. $1.40 Ib. butterfat 
ine good equipment on 
Details BOX 706, care 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


IRRIGATION—Insist on genuine Auto-Lock pipe, 
Gorman-Rupp pumps, Buckner sprinklers. All 
leaders in their fleld. Write for free engineered 
proposal, The best for less. MICHIGAN OR- 
CHARD SUPPLY CO., South Haven, Michi- 

HOLSTEIN and elfers w production gan Phone 252 6-* 


and TD. tected PIPER BOOS. Wee HAY AND BEDDING 


Hang “1 r.B 


REGISTERED Guernsey calves. K. V Wyoming dairy, 
; Ww 
AEGISTERED H ere. Certified 
PAt VA EV} ittle “Oo 





! snd ~Oue y dairy cows and 


cnoice 





TAMES 1 WELAH Bos Mukw ‘go 

WW « , 
REGISTERED « gra I n and 
; " i * Hang s and 

| MOR PIPER FARM Watertowt 

WwW 5-€ 








FARMS FOR SALE 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 





STROUT Calalog—Mailed = — homes, 
businesses, 354 states, 3.046 
bargains described. World's i largest; sae Bs years 
service. STROUT REALTY, 7-TF 8. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 53, Ilinois. 7" 

208 ACRES -— 140 in improved pastures, 50 
in cultivation, two fish ponds, four springs, 
$15,000.00 home, tenant house, large hay 
barn, dairy barn completely equipped, % 
mile highway frontage, $6.00 milk, $35,- 
000.00. Terms available. Reason for selling, 
other interest. Machinery available. JOHN 
MANUEL. Bonifay, Florida. 10-2 

DANDY, level, heavy soil 160 acres — about 
122 scrés plowland. Two sets good build- 
ings. One all modern home, one partly mod- 
ern. On blacktopped highway. One mile high 
school and bank town. Not s cheap farm 
bet an exceptionally good one! BAKER 
LAND & TITLE CO., Land Specialists Since 
1874, St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin. 

198 ACRE highway dairy farm. Holstein and 
Guernsey cows. Plenty good machinery. 
$26,000. RAY FEIL, Springfield, Ark. 10-2 

VERMONT acreage. 780 acres, dairy beet, 
sheep, several hundred acres open spring wa- 
tered pastures, Cut ten thousand bales hay 
1955. Fine views. Two large houses, large 
barns. Electricity, telephone, school bus. Four 
miles stores Ten miles county seat. Buy 
from owner, $17,000. E. E. ASELTINE, St. 
Albans, Vermont. 

33 ACRES irrigated Lower Riofirande Valley, 
modern 2 bedroom home, new modern barn, 
52 Holstein and Jerseys, all farm and dairy 
equipment, new 400 gailon cooling tank, 10 
cuts alfalfa yearly, will graze 100 head year 
around, milk 6.70, $40,000, some terms. 
M. T. BOKSTROM, Texas. be 

ON hard road 170 acres level fertile land, 
all open. with large creek. Completely mod- 
ern 4 unit milking parlor, large loafing barn, 
substantial residence, other buildings. With 
dairy equipment, feed and crops, $62,500.00. 
Many others. BROWNING REAL ESTATE 
AGENCY, Culpeper, Virginia. 10-2 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED single herdsman, 48 years old, 
desires a change. Twenty five years with reg- 
istered Holsteins. Graham school. BOX 695, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 9-2 

CARETAKER—Capable of managing farm or 
estate. Life time experience with livestock. 
Not «a pensioner. Considered a worker. Ex- 
cellent references, West coast preferred. BOX 
703, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 


COLLEGE and 








Graham graduate, 29 years, 


married. Experienced dairy herd, farm man- 
agement, artificial insemination, ete. Desires 
position farm or herd manager with a good 
purebred or large commercial herd in East- 
ern State. BOX 701, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

YOUNG Farm Manager wants job, preferably in 
Southern states. BOX 1000, 220 5S. Main 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 





tertown, Wiseconsi Telephone 217 6-* 
MIOWESTERN There- 
lay night Usually selling 200 r more choice 
all breeds Arena opposite PFair- 
ar nds, K 5, Springfield, Missouri 
rHORN TON Manager. Specializing in 
Dispersals at suction 
REGISTERED Ayrshire and Holstein cows and 
eite y sted, Accred Five hundred 
ect PEARSON BROS., 
Avonsyde Fa s, Wa ; n, Onte Can 6-* 
cnorce ii ein and { y dairy heifers 
! r . rin >» } } 4 S« 
poomd ond Gussenae iS-lée per pened. All FEED BAGS 
nging cows 
e " BHROTHERS 
W iscor 8-* 
ROBERT 
B-t 


baled or loose. For livestock bed- 
poultry litter. Carload lots only. 
prices to JAGERSON FUEL OO., 
TONY Box 604, Neenah, Wisconsin. 9." 
Dairy DEHYALFALFA Chops, with molasses. Baled 
anywhere 6-* hay. SOMWAB BROS. MILLS, INC., New 
Bavaria, Ohio. 9-* 
HAY Wanted Must be good quality hay. 
We buy hay all year-round. Quote delivered 
prices to GARELICK BROS. FARMS, Frank- 
lin, Mase 


SHAVINGS, 
ding and 
Write tor 


Dairy Cattle Sale every 


fairy at 








for your empty cotton 
and buriap feed bags. Write for our qnuota- 
tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 
COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Piainfic I i I 232 «(or cow steel windows, hay carriers, 
7-323 9-5 steel fence post, t pullers. Immediate ship- 
QUALITY ry eee for cok Registered ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
end grade W = @ Cana Holsteins Air, Maryland. 18-* 
Guar- KNIVES——Ficid Harvesters and Silo Fillers $4.50 

sales each. John Deere, Case, Skyline, McCormick, 
ba ily 1 ar teiee auction atle. 76 Papec, New Holland. Most baler knives $5.50 
elas . wife st Wednesday night each. Highest quality. Money back guarantee. 
® eee LAKELAND STOCK FARM Postpaid. C.O.D. add $1. AGRICULTURAL 
KNIVES, Baldwinsville, N. ¥ 9-spl 


SSOVORER Welvicies. Cue vo 90, Saeme FARMS FOR SALE 


ing. PAU! McFARLAND, Watertown, Wis. BLACKBELT dairy and cattle tarms. No snows. 
ones “5 10 clovers and grasses. $6.00 for milk, ER- 
NEST F. RANDALL, Realtor, P. O. Box 
566, Selma Alabama 1-* 

CATTLE MARKERS WASHINGTON State—Green pasture ten months 
at of twelve; mild winters 780 acres fine 
land, 300 under cultivation, 480 in pasture 
timber. Most modern equipment, includ- 
1500 gallon tank truck 400 head 
lerseys and Holstein, including 250 
150 head young stock, yearlings, etc. 
home for owner, separate home for 
help. Abundance of water. Farm produces hay 
for 500 head. $3,000 worth of timber can be 
cut annually to improve growth. Farm equally 
suitable tor beef cattle or diversified tarming. 
Land and equipment inventories for over 
$500,000. Owner retiring and will sell for 
$390,000, Terms. Located 20 miles from Ta- 
Washington. Por fturther information, 
Le: ‘ write EB. F. BRIDEWELL. F. D. Hil & Co., 
weir 775 me 307 Rust Building, Tacoma, Washington. 8-3 
SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, all located 
near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. 
Our liste are always complete. Write for free 
catalogue. LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. e 
FOR Sale—168 acre dairy farm near Oshkosh, 
at $46.50 for ‘ ; oop Wisconsin Fully stocked Geod buildings, 

' MASTI-KURI PRODUC 7 fern equipment Inquire BOX 693, care 
IN¢ Hex N ( necticu Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 9-* 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 200 ACRE Florida dairy farm. Complete. 
Write for free catalog. NASOO, £67,500. For particulars write T. J. POWELL, 
Wisconsin. 1-* Rt. #1, Plast City, Florida. 9-2 


and heil WE pay highest prices 
INt Minong 

FOR Sa Dairy cattle all ag Writs 
iH. WALTER, Lannen, W 

ARRIVING weekly r r Wisconsin, 


i née 








‘ snd cow 
Satistact guarantee WILLIAM CLOW, 
. 


stalls, pens, 


serneeys pr " I alue 


antec os rey Private 


Add Miu higa Buy : shere guod 
feeling gue wit square dealing 6-spl 


REGISTERED Holsteins. One menths 














Send 
& SON, 

is.* and 
ing one 
Clwerneeys 
milkers 
Modern 


brass and colored plastic 
GEO. F, CREUTZBURG 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 


ALUMINUM, 
for catalog 
Drawer 152-H 

DAISY Cattle Markers « 
tag for horns and 
(OLDEN ARROW 
lagton, Indiana 


STOCKMEN'’S SUPPLIES 


DAIRYMEN'S Ln aw 
Me h conomy tor only 
va sis Ideal for treat 


brass 
tolder. 
Hunt- 
16-° 


mplete with chain 
neck. Write tor 
FARMS, Dept. OC, 








jozen tubes of 
$11.95 (regular 
ents and pre 
for coma, 


g Special-3 


complete line 


Port Atkins 











SALESMAN WANTED 


$1,000 MONTHLY -~ Selling direct sensa- 
tional garden Cultivator. Hoes between plants 





and rows. Nothing like it. Big commis- 
sion advanced. furnished. PIER- 
RON SALES, De Pere, Wisconsin. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Single man experienced machine and 
hand milking. Modern Jersey tarm located in 
East. Top wages. BOX 687, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. s-* 

COUPLE Wanted—Permanent year ‘round posi- 
tion. Man for general farm and garden work. 
Woman to cook and provide room care for 2 
or 3 single men living in separate quarters. 
Modern house available for couple. Farm 
estate near Mundelein, Illinois. Give full de- 
tails. BOX 692, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 9-2 

HOUSEWORK — Private room and bath. 
Must like children. Write MRS. J. GIM.- 

BEL, 2935 N. Sherman Bivd., Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. 
WANTED: Experienced married man with or 
help for central Illinois grain and 





without 
dairy farm. BOX 1704, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

WORKING herdsman for 100-cow dairy. Must 
also be capable and willing to learn opera- 
tion of Milk Bottling Plant located on farm 
and manage complete farm and plant opera- 
tion in absence of manager. State qualifi- 
cations and salary expected. CHARLES 
BUFFINGTON, Lynnwood Farms Dairy, Teb- 
betts, Missouri. 

WANTED: Capable young couple for smal! fam- 
ily-type farm. No dairy. Further informa- 
tion by writing to: JOSEPH OURRAN, La- 
Grangeville, N. Y. 

INTERESTED—iIn ambitious married man with 
clean habits who enjoys working with Jer- 


sey. cows producing milk for fancy trade. 
Good wages and working conditions if inter- 
ested im permanent position. Moder 


School and church close. Northern Indiana. 
BOX 705, care Hoard’s Duiryman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 

EXPERIENCED cow man, single, good habits. 
ar farm, good home. Combine yo set 

Reterences IN . 
Menhetten, Illinois. 

WANTED: On Swiss Dairy Farm in Ohio, ex- 
perienced young couple. Holsteias, 
DeLaval milkers. BOX 702, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 

DAIRYMAN to handle 160 acres, 60 cow set- 
up in north central Alabama, M 
thoroughly experienced in 
weighing and testing, as well as 
Must handle entirely with help of 
time person. $200.00 salary modern 
five-room house with lights, telephone, plenty 
of water, and liberal percentage of 
Pleasant surroundings. four 
lege town with good grade and h 
Write, giving references, and ail 
DAIRYMAN, P. ©. Box 2070, 
Alabama. 


LEARN auctioncering, terms, soon. Free catalog. 
AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason oS; 


Write fer 











RABBITS 


RAISE Angora, New Zealand rabbits on $500 
month plan. Plenty markets. Free details. 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, Mich. 9-* 

MAKE a Chinchilla Rabbits. 
Cash 


HILL RANCH, aeinerevitle 43, Pa. 9-* 














. females a spe- 

right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 

nN FARM, Ackley, ‘ 18-* 

WORKING Border Collies. Im parents. 

. how McCLAIN, 

R6, Ohio. 2° 

SHEPHERDS, Collies eng Bee oy , watch 

ARMS, Flanagan, im, 5" 

PUREBRED Border Collie puppies from import- 
ed working parents. pi bloodli 

through four generations. MALYDA FARM, 


Box #123, Gurnee, Illinois. 


NUTRIA 


RAISE Nutria for profit. North America’s new- 
est and fastest growing fur-bearing animal 
industry. Free literature. Write HENRY M. 
TURNER, R. R. #1, Xenia, Ohio. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


GERANIUMS—2 dozen strong young plants that 
will brighten up your home “eo this 
summer. Postpaid $2.50 to your 
BUCKLEY GERANIUM COMPANY, spring 
field, Illinois. 

SWEET Potato Plants. 

3. 500, $1.50; 

“Bunch” Portoricans, 200, 














Guaranteed. Nancy io. 
1,000, $2.50; 5,000, 
$1.25; 500, 
-25; 1,000, $4.00. Planting guide free. 
SUNSHINE PLANT ©O., Gleason, Tenn. 7-4 
SEND No Money — Pay or Arrival — Certified 


$11.75. 





plants. Frostproof Cabbage, onions, toma- 
toes, pepper, i prout col- 
lards, cauliflower, exgpianis, sweet toes, 
200, $125; 500, $1.75; 700, $2.25; 1,000, 


$2.75; 5,000, $12.50. Transplanted plants, 
100, $1.50; 500, $5.00; 1,000, $9.00 Leading 


Texas. 9-2 
en. woe Strawberry Nursery Speciale— 
75 Gem and 25 Streamiiner everbearing straw- 
berry plants $2.00, 75 Supertection fverbear- 
ing. or 50 Gem and 100 _Robinson $2.25. 50 
each Dunlap, Robi $1.95, 150 
each $5.50. Premier, Bellmar, Armore 50 of 
each $2.25, 150 each $6.00. 10 Concord, Caco 
or Fredonia Grapes $1.75, 15 Mammoth Rhu- 
barb or 40 Washington Asparagus $1.00, 25 
Thorniess Boysenberry or Lucretia Dewberry 





$1.95. 25 Cumberland or Latham Raspberry 
$2.50. 25 Eldorado or Alfred Blackberry 
$2.25. 25 Giadiolus free with §5.00 or larger 
order, RIDER NURSERIES, Farmington, 
Towa. 9-2 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


PREE—“Sew Tt Yourself With Cotton Bags.” 





New, free 24-page idea book for making 
clothing, bousehold articles, toys and gifts 
from colortul cotton bags. 1956 Simplicity 

rd to COT- 





pattern il) Send 
TON COUNCIL, Box 9906, Memphis’ 12, Ten- 
. Offer expires April 1, 1957. More 
than $15,000.00 in valuable gifts, cash prizes, 
and free vacation trips given away to women 
during the 1956 Cotton Bag Sewing Contest 
See your local feed dealer for complete con- 
test information and official entry blanks. 10-2 


FILM SERVICE 


FANFOLD Fotose—Now by mail. Roll developed, 
8 brilliant enlargements in album form, all 
for 25c coin. MAIL-PIX, Dept. H, Box 7100, 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 9-* 

ROLL developed, 8 beautiful 








enlarged prints 


2Se; 12--35e. (Trial) 10 reprints 40c, Quick 
service. WILLARD'S, Box 2555T, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 10-* 











Pp » Outside titanium, lead and ofl. Guar- 
mot to = $4.95 value. special fac- 

25 Gal. Free sample. SNOW 

PAINT ©0.. Toledo 2, Ohio. 7-5 

















May 25, 


Another record for 
Michigan cow 


1956 


ba 
Al 
ee 

Erindale Dunloggin Anna, regis- 
tered Holstein cow in the herd of 
Jack Budd, Belleville, Mich., has 
completed another outstanding rec- 
ord which makes her the second 
highest butterfat producer in the 
breed. 

In 365 days on 3x, she produced 
33,900 pounds of milk and 1,487 
pounds of butterfat, second only to 
the all-time, all-breed high—1,51L8 
pounds of butterfat, set in 1953 by 
the late Carnation Homestead Daisy 
Madcap. In 1954, Erindale Dunlog- 
gin Anna made what is now the 
third highest Holstein butterfat 
record, 1,479.4 pounds. 

Her record, started at 13 years, 
5 months, was made after giving 
birth to twin bull calves. With her 
new record added in, she has pro- 
duced a total of 5,131 pounds of 
butterfat in her last 4 lactations, 
an all-time record. 

In addition to her outstanding 
production, “Anna” was officially 
classified Excellent last year. She 
shares, with a handful of other 
registered Holsteins, the all-time 
high classification score of 95 points. 


DAIkYMAN 








S ial 0 : ities 


MIGHEST cash prices paid immediately for used 
<a (any condition), broken jewelry, gold 








silver, silverware, eyeglasses, Send ar- 
dae today! Satisfaction — or arti- 
cles retu . SOUTHERN 77, Gray, Georgia. 





Sales Announcements 


May 28—Jerseys. Mid-American Region- 
al Jersey Sale. Dairy Cattle Co 
Grounds, Waterloo, Iowa. 50 Head. - 
sored by Mid-American Jersey Futurity 
Association, Inc. Ivan N. tes, Sale 

18th 


Manager, West Liberty, lowa. 

June 2, 11:00 a. LP ipater spe oa 
Dairyland Guernsey Sale and oreland 
Complete Dispersal. 95 Registered Guern- 
seys. Waukesha, Wisconsin. Phillips Sales 
& Pedigree Service, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

June 2, 11 a. m.—Brown Swiss. 8th 
Wisconsin State Sale. Sauk County Fair 
Grounds, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 60 Head. 
Norman E. Magnussen, Sale Secretary, 
Lake Mills, Wisconsin. 

June 8, 9:30 a. m.—Holsteins. Wiscon- 
sin National Convention Sale. 80 head. 
State Fair Park, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Baird & Darcey, Sale M ers, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, Watertown, isconsin. 

June 9, 11:00 a. m.—Holsteins. Mariow 
Farms Dispersal, at the farm, Mankato, 
Minnesota. 125 head. Mrs. J. C. Marlow, 
Owner, Mr. John Rahbek, Operating Part- 
ner. W. L. Baird Company, Sales. Man- 
agers, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

June 9—Holsteins. Dispersal of Howard 
Perkins Herd, at the farm, 6 miles north 
of Spearfish, S. D. 98 Head. Howard Per- 
kins, Owner, Spearfish, S. D. 


OWN A CHESAPEAKE 
Wonderful hunting grey 
both cfield and in 

mershes. Efficient, waten, 
Fine ‘with chil- 









AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
89 Chula Vista Drive, San Rafael, Calil. 








Buy from HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers . . . They are reliable. 











This dairy calf has worms. That's easy to see by the rough hair coat and general 


run-down appearance, 


How Worm Control Is Paying Off 
for Delaware Dairy Farmer! 


Mr. Henry Kozicki, Clayton, Delaware, 
noticed a year ago that his calf crop was 
not ‘doing well.” By the time the trouble 
was diagnosed as worms, he had lost 
three calves. The winter of 1955-56 the 
same symptoms appeared in his calf crop; 
this time he knew what to do about it. 

All calves got therapeutic doses of 
phenothiazine, then in 21 days they were 
treated again. After the second treat- 
ment, they were put on a feed contain- 
ing low-level phenothiazine to prevent 
reinfection. It didn’t take long to see the 
difference; all calves started doing better. 

Worms can be a problem to all dairy- 
men, no matter where they farm. Calves 
don’t even have to show the symptoms 
of worms to be infected; worms can be 





there just the same. In most cases it’s 
the few worms that hold back calves, 
resulting in slower weight gains and re- 
duced feed efficiency. 

Worm control with phenothiazine can 
be profitable and easy for dairymen 
everywhere. Many manufacturers of feed 
and minerals offer products containing 
phenothiazine for worm control. Ask 
your supplier for these products. For 
free booklet on worm control, write 
Du Pont, 2533-NE, Wilmington 98, Del. 


*t6.u. 6 rar orf 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 
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AYRSHIRES 





PROFIT MORE 
with 
BROWN SWISS 


rown Swiss have built their own popularity. 
ae ae profitable production over 
makes them the choice of better 
dairy aioe everywhere. 

The market for Brown Swiss Cattle fs strong, 
and surplus cattle sold to go into other herds 
bring uniformly good prices. Because of their 
size, their strength, their rugg and their 
ability to etficientiy utilize pasture and coarse 
roughage, you will find Brown Swiss well adapted 
to your dairy farm conditions. They are truly 
the ‘Farmers Gow." Biy a foundation and 
you'll soon have a herd. 


For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








PNAS TS 











AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES—Iiave you selected 
that good senior bull calf that is nice enough to 
show, and guod enough to be your next herd 
sire? We have a few extra good ones, Write for 
pedigrees and prices. 

STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N.Y. 








BREED TO BUTLER 





LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 
Every breeder should be looking for a 
Better Sire than the one he is using. We 
have spent many years bringing in Foun- 
dation Cows that would offer you THE 

BEST! 


Write Us When You ink Of Buying. 
We Promise You mone FoR YOUR 
DOLLAR. 


LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Michigan 





THE STARTING POINT FOR DAIRY PROFITS 


MYCREST BUTLER 
“ho j ' i 1 
Frozen seme {¢ available from HyCrest Butler, * ice heifer and bull calves rich in the blood 





for your best cows. Butler was Grand Cham- Caretree Dismond Jim Double Approved 

N York a Eastern States in 1954 Also polled bull calves out of daughters and 
ae w Bd : granddaughters of Diamond Jim. Al) calves from 
and Reserve Grand at Waterloo and Chicago in classified and official herd test dams. Write for 
1954 and 1955. His first ROP daughter made pedigrees and prices. 


about 540 lbs, fat-2x-2yr. 
Champion Female at New York, 
further information to: 


HYCREST FARMS, P.O. Box 366, Leominster,Mass. 


8th WISCONSIN STATE SALE 


60 BROWN SWISS SELL 
11 A. M. June 2nd, 1956 
at the Sauk County Fair Grounds 

BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


Consignments. from top Wisconsin breeders. Foun- 
dation cattle all ages with production records from 
which to choose. 5 Choice Young Bulls Sell. 

FOR CATALOG WRITE 
Norman E. Magnussen, Sales Sec. Lake Mills, Wis. 


He sired the Junior 
1955. Write for CAREFREE FARMS 


"Traditionally The Best"’ NEW HAVEN, IND. 























Would You 
BUILD A HERD LIKE THIS? 


lf so, there are just four steps necessary to do it. 
to ABS Proved Sires. (2) Raise the resulting heifer calves to develop their full 
inherited SIZE and producing CAPACITY. (3) Feed the milking daughters to support 
their full INHERITED PRODUCING ABILITY, and (4) milk them so as to stimulate 
QUICK and COMPLETE “‘let down", and thus take advantage of their INHERITED 
PERSISTENCY of PRODUCTION. 


(1) Breed your present cows 





These ABS cows promise to av- 
erage nearly 10,000 ibs. milk 
and 500 lbs. B.F. for Mr. Keller 
this year. They show the typical 
response of well bred cows to 
good feeding and proper care 
and management. Even so, all 
but one of them are just First 
Generation of ABS Breeding 
Their Second Generation daugh- 
ters can be relied upon to do an 
even better job of earning a liv- 





ing for Mr. and Mrs. Keller and ABS Guernseys owned by Frank Keller, Naper- 
their four fine children. ville, 1. Mr. Keller wishes his entire herd were 
“ABS."" The others are going out as fast as 


ABS heifers freshen to repiace them. 


What the ABS Proved Sire Breeding Program has done for the Keller family, 
you. The time to start is when your next cow is ready to breed. 
Technician, or write for our Sire Directory. 


it can do for 
Call your nearest ABS 





FOR YOUR SUCCESS — USE ABS 


Carmel, 


AMERIGAN BREEDERS SERVICE 


325 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Always looking for Great Proved Serving Breeders 
Sires & Top Technicians in 39 States 


Studs at: indiana; Madison, Wisconsin; Palo Alto, California. 


AMERICAN 
BREEDERS 
SERVICE 








Often Imitated 
Never Equalied 














Experienced Sale Managers use Hoard’s Dairyman extensively 
to advertise their sales of good cattle. They KNOW that it pays. 
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“REGISTERED A YRSHIRE BULLS 


“S high producing dams 


Mudeon, Wi 


All age ved ane 


RAN 


frorr 


TARA 


pp’ 
FARM 





JERSEYS 





More Profit 
from Pasture 





THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


a Columbus, Obie 









Depr 








BRYN MAWRAR FARM 
I { 


‘ 


NEW ADORESS 


ouR 











FRANK &. ASTROTH, Rte. 1, Farmington, Minn 
season 
rs 
v* . nilk yr 
‘ buy 
FOR PRODUCTION PROVEN INHERITANCE 
IN JERSEYS THAT PAY 
WRITE 
DALVIEW JERSEY FARM 
Route 1 Box 45 Cedar Hill, Texas 
Bugs Zelda, Darreli Cane and Kyle Tate 
Wouldn't This Fellow 
De A Good Job For You? 
SRIGHAM CONFIDENT LINDOL 
' I sa His 
. ' 
t A Ve 


A Tt I 














Write Or Wire For Price And Particulars 
L id 
a ah um 
i ail 
‘er 
harm 
st. Ausans) =6§S4Y VERMONT 
Established 1805 
ELGERT &. BRIGHAM. Owner 
GOLOEN 


SUNSET JERSEYS Reg 1 Je 


* « 
. S 
Missouri. 


ENNIS JERSEY HERDS Festus, 





Cnotce high grade Jersey, Guerneey and Holsteins 
fres 
T.B 


eiler Calthood 


Springs ar king be 
ster ' Ale ; i « . eusteeer belfers 
Bang's tested Aleo ¢ _ id 
vaccinated. Taking ord for future delivery 
Claude Thernten, R22 ‘tex 256 Springfield, Mo 


SIX STAR, VERY GOOD 


Young Sire for Sale 





From our top cow family. Dam 
has Tested Dam rating of 608 Ibs. 
fat, high milk. 
CHAS &. KELLY DAVID KELLY 
Piny Farm Hudson. Wisconsin 





NEED A GOOD 
_ GUERNSEY SIRE? 





, 


looking for a young sire 


you ire 

th a od type and production back of 
him, write for our sale list. We have 
youngsters for sale at reasonable 
prices, out of very good female fami- 
lies and sired by Leeside Dairyman, 
McDonald Farms Mister Dairyman 

1iryman Favorite, or Dairyman Divi- 
lend. You will save money if you buy 
1 well bred youngster and raise it 

. 


Write Us Today 
HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 











Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service 
age. Sired: by Mclionald Farms Pre Melvin 
tetanding type and production Sire Dams 

are daughters of the great proved high productior 

Sire Flying Horse Masters Royal, large. typy 

rs i idered cows with records up to over 10.00% 
milk. 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds. 305—2x milking 


omy A calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib 

The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come te GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town Wisconsin. 


IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams reeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see .for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 























Cholee registered Guernsey bulls by prov- 
en sires, such as HORSESHOE CONRAD 
ASTERBILT and out of at least 550 pound 
dams, for sale. Large selection to choose 
from, serviceable age and younger. Calf- 
heed vaccinated. Bang’s free, TB accred- 
ited herd. Write or visit us for pedigrees 
and full particulars. 

BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minn. 


FOREMOST PREDICTION 








Voted 3rd most influential sire of the 
Guernsey breed. Proved one of the great- 
est production transmitting sires through 


his sons and grandsons. Our herd Is line- 
Foremost Prediction 
animals of both sexes available. 


McDONALD FARMS 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


FOR SALE 


BULL, born December, 1955 


bred to 
Breeding 





i 


Dam mad 9769-517-Jr2-2x milking 
From an outstanding cow family prov- 
en for type, size and production. Pa- 


ternal grandson of Wyno Beau's Cher- 
ub A. R. Res. Grand Champion 1955 
NDS, IDS, and Riverview Lad’s Boun- 
tiful—5 records 2x, 4 In 305C average 
10956-580. Also choice unrelated heifers 
and hetfer calves. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 








Smithville Flats, New York : 
HOLSTEINS 








GUERNSEYS 


FACTS OWN 


GUERNSEY PROFITS 


Your future is unlimited, with the Guernsey breed! 

Write tedey for velveble free information on 

Gvermeys — including hints for starting your own 

profitable business, producing ond selling nation- 

alty-edvertiied Golden Guernsey Milk. 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
602 Mein S1., Peterborough, N. H. 

























JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 





Quer ys Reg red and Grade F ales. A 
Ag ALSO BULLS. I Service B t. 
Roug On Fort A W 
GUERNSEY 

Waukesha O ’ an ' ‘ , with moet any 

jJesire grad r pure bred 
Lee Gurtiaghem ‘fieldmen, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY SREEDERS 


ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

















CARNATION SALLY MUTUAL TOPSY 
Due: July 2 
Homestead Revelation 


To: 
THIS IS ONE OF FOUR TOP HEIFERS WE 
WILL SELL AT THE NATIONAL HOLSTEIN 
CONVENTION SALE JUNE 8th AT Mil- 
WAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


Carnation Sally Mutual Topsy is a beautiful 
daughter of Carnation Madcap Butter Boy 
Excellent’’ from a Carnation President 


daughter that was Reserve Grand Champion 
at the 1955 Pacific International Livestock 
Show. She ie from our great Topsy family. 
The other heifers consigned are coming year 
lings A daughter of Butter Boy from a 
Very Good"’ daughter of ‘‘Excellent’’—Gold 
Medal Carnation Homestead Revelation. A 
Revelation daughter from an ‘Excellent’ 
852 pound daughter of Hallrose Progressor, 
who ‘is ‘‘Excéllent’’ and Gold Medal. And, 
a daughter of Carnation Flashy Chief from 
a 784 pound Black Magic daughter 

They are all outstanding in type with strong 






pedigrees 

Write for pictures _ het 
“Canon mL Fas 
oie | 




















eR ee TE 
All Breeds of Dairy Cows 





and Heifers 

FOR SALE 
Fresh and close-up springers. T.B. and 
Bang’s tested. Deliver anywhere. Come 


and make your selections. Also nurse cows. 


A. L. KELTNER - GREELEY, COLORADO 


DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
— Sales Service Auction and Private 
. « Our listings “include Proved Sires, out- 
enn. OO bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects. Fieldmen at your service. Cary, 
—Box 404 Phone: MErcury 9-5531. 


SSS SSS SS SS SS 


BULLS 


! 
! 
! 
Production: Dams—up to 19,300% milk and | 
7232 tat 2x. Sires—with dam—33,3432 | 
milk 4.0% 1362% fat. i 
over 200.0002 milk and six year average i 
of over 10002 fat. His sire—Excellent and 
All-American 1 
Type: Dams=classified up to 89 pts, many | 
VG and high GP. Bulls themselves are j 
! 

i 

! 

I 

! 

i 

! 

! 

J 








Also lifetime of 


outstanding 
Age: From baby calves up to 16 months. 
Prices: $150.00 and up and GUARANTEED 
TO SATISFY. 
Write for our bull list. We will have a bull 
that will fit your needs and also your pock- 
etbook. 
THE ELDONON HERD Harvard, Iilinois 
DONALD W. JOHNSON 


a RRR ES TT 
WE ASK YOU te consider a son of our 
Carnation Plunderer. Have a dozen of 
them bern from August to January. Their 
dams have been sired by Carnation bulls 
for several gene 
D.H.1.A. test since 1917. Except our herd 
sires, all are bred here at Eureka Farms. 


Cc. &. HURLBERT Stockton, Ill. 








— HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS — 
ATTENTION DAIRYMEN: 


We are im position to help purchase your dairy 
cows direct from farms where they are bred and 
raised for high production. Bonded and licensed, 














FRANK LUHRS o4!8¥ cow marxer thirty-five years experience, insured truckers 
We have « targe selection of high-producing available. Call or write me before purchasing 
Northern cows on hand. dairy cows. 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. La Salle 1456 EARL MOSER PHONE: 68 WREN, OHIO 
18TH DAIRYLAND GUERNSEY SALE 
and SHORELAND COMPLETE DISPERSAL ; 
! 
WAUKESHA 11:00 i 
WISCONSIN a. Mm. SAT.., JUNE 2, 1956 1 
Lester Stevens, Shoreland Farm, Oconemewoc, Wisconsin, one of the ; REGISTERED 
this wall noun herd, which inchades ‘stertingsht Metion (son at | GUERNSEYS 
Fairlawn Memoir's Performer) and over 25 of his daughters which are 45 COWS 
an outstanding group of young cows and heifers. ! 
There are a few consignments of choice young cows and bred heifers : 20 BRED HEIFERS 
mostly bred for early fall freshening from W in and tilinois herds. 25 OPEN HEIFERS 
FOR CATALOGS WRITE: 5 BULLS 
PHILLIPS SALES & PEDIGREE SERVICE Waukesha, Wisconsin 














HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


HOLSTEINS -- 
Good selection young heavy producing close-up 
or springing cows and choice springing or 
fall freshening dairy heifers. Direct farm pur- 
chases carefully selected for quality, type and 
production. T.B. & Bang's Tested. Private daily 
sales and orders conscientiously filled. Reason- 
able prices and » ay! rates gladly quoted. Buy 
with confidence from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & 
Bonded Dairy Cattle Distributors. 107 years of 


continuous 
Lu. F. enown J a COMPANY, Est. 1849 
Grove Cincinnati 


3153-57 
Office Tel.: KI 


Ave., , Chie 
71-5041 Night Tel.: VAlley 1-8024 















STOFFELL CARNATION WAYNE PAUL 
Born October 25, 1955 

This month ‘we offer a son of Carnation Style- 
master. This calt is dommed by a daughter 
of Ca ti t tead, who pro- 
duced 24,154.7 Ibs. milk and 811 Ibs. 
Wayne Paul has inheritance to transmit prot- 
itable production and pleasing type in some- 
one’s herd. For price and pedigree write: 


ute DL OFFELL'S MILK FARM 
Knoxville, Tennessee | 


——_———— 


NEED MILK? 


Thirty of the 45 cows we advertised 
last time have been sold, along with 9 
bred heifers that were-not advertised. 
That leaves 15 cows, and these are 15 
of the best. Five buyers came. They 
bought, respectively, 2, 4, 5, 9 and 18 
head. No one asked for anything off, 
because they were priced right—noth- 
ing under $300.00—nothing over $400.00. 
All are production tested, classified, Calf- 
hood Vaccinated and Negative. 
Who wants these other 157 Better phone. 
Numbers 776 or 844. 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS, Hannibal, Missouri 



































HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 
“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 


ponies. 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








PRODUCTION BRED BULL 
We offer a very typy young bull born 
7/1/55. The eum is classified ““Very Good” 
years old and going at better 
500 Ibs. with a whole string of a 
x e 


good 
milking daughters in our herd. Write or 


SG cre and prices. Phone 
e 8R1 
MEDSKER sAnens Sullivan, indiana 





COMPLETE 
DISPERSAL 


OF THE 


HOWARD PERKINS HERD 


At the Farm 6 Miles North of 
SPEARFISH, SOUTH DAKOTA 


JUNE 9, 1956 
consistixo oF ®§ HEAD 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


55 2 & 3-yr.-old, bred heifers 
25 Open heifers 
12 Heifer calves 
6 Servieceable age bulls 
ate Granddaughters of SKY ROCKET, 
Sired by ome of his great transmitting sons, 
who has first calf heifers with over 16,0002 
milk, and 6002 tat. Above average in type, size 
and grand udders. About 20 will be milking and 
25 heavy springers at time of sale. 
Service Sires are ROCKWOOD BEULAH PAL 
ROMONARCH, Sired by ALL-CANADIAN MON- 
ARCH, and from AL L-CANADIAN BEULAH, 
Best Uddered cow at the 1952 & 1954, ROYAL 
WINTER FAIR, and 
ELM GROVE GOVERNOR COUNT, Proved for 
siting type with production. Opportunity for 
show, Foundation and Club Heifers. 


Calthood vaccinated—Bang’ ad T.B. tested 
before sale. eae 


HOWARD PERKINS, Owner 





These 








May 25, 1956 





FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1956 
STATE FAIR PARK 


jos, ars st MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
PUREBRED REGISTERED 


80 HOLSTEIN 


CATTLE 


SELECTED FROM 14 STATES 
THERE ARE 11 TOP HERD SIRES—-one a son 
of Wis Leader ‘‘Excellent’'—<iold Medal bull—- 
the dam a daughter of Pabst Comet, classified 
**Excellent’’, and her dam ‘‘Excellent’’. 
(Sunny Lea Farms) 
A son of Pabst Oyclone from the Wisconsin 
State Record Cow, “Olive, with 12041 Ibs. 
Fat. (Pabst-K nutson) 
MANY OTHERS OF EQUAL VALUE! 
There are four ‘‘Excelient’’ females and many 
other younger animals classified as high as 
they can go, which is ‘‘Veqw Good". 
AMONG THE CONSIGNORS 





Carnation Farms wdy 
Pabst Farms Farms 
Pabst- Knutson M. Bottema 


Harvey Nelson & Sons 
Bristol Farms 

Huge Albrecht 
Wisconsin State 


Farms 
Speis & Lein Elmer . Krull Estate 


21°) 5-383), oe Bees: 


Purebreds and Pabst, Carnation 
or — = ex Relected from 
eceds “in the where better 
ie lite eve Snan eaneaar over Be 

‘e cover fifteen of the leading dairy in 
Wisconsin. 
We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
pure bred and high grades. At present, there 


are special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truckload lots. We serv- 
ice over . Our motto is—‘‘Quality at 
the lowest prices pocsible."” 

Services —- W. L. Baird — Arthur F. Bennett — 
Don A. Stouffer, James L. Gordon and Reynold 
Bennett at your disposition—can handle orders 
for truck or carloads. Telephone Liberty 7-3644 
or Liberty 2-3726, Waukesha, Wisconsin or write 
for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Box 177 Waukesha, Wis. 








WALWORTH COUNTY HOLSTEIN 


BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Before buying, see the fine purebred 
and grade cattle in Walworth County. 

Free Fieldman Service 
Contact RALPH PETERS 
DARIEN, WISCONSIN PHONE 126R5 














Top Holsteins-Top Service 
Select well grown cattle of su- 
perior breeding from this out- 
standing dairy ares, where 

y/ customers return year aft- 
er year for more. You, too, 
should buy in Richland Co. 
Cc. VICTOR GOODRICH, 
Fieldman, The Richland 
Holstein - tig 
is. 







County 
Ass'n, Lone Rock, 
Phone 2340 








Dairy Cows and Heifers 


High Producing—Healthy—Any Breed. Pro- 
tect Yourself and Your herd by Purchases 
from First Wisconsin County in Plan-A Bang's 
Control Program. Write A. J. Klein, Mgr., 
Box 100, Mason, Wisconsin. 

BAYFIELD CO. CATTLE COOPERATIVE 














George J. W 
Son 
Hawkeye Dairy Farm 


Pinehurst Farms 
Borgwardt Bros. 
Donald & Charies 


Brace Bo-Cann Farms 
Heersche Sros. Quentin Kubin 
Jack Budd Smoker & Osborn 
Christ A, Mayer Harden Farms 
Alison D. Weller & Sequoia Ranch 

Son 1. P, Stewart 
Arthur tmig Estate John & Kathryn 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bartlett 

Stump John Wuethrich 

AND MANY OTHERS 


diamante! —--* *-~ an? 2 ~ tendirnen 
Super Holsteins, Send 
BAIRD & DARCEY. 


WAUKESHA, WIS WATERTOWN, WIS. 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 
Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES  — 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection. 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang's free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 














COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN © 
BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five counties. Of- 
fering select quality heif- 
ers and young cows, le 

“= and registered, b for 
ost it} type and production. Al- 

TIS so choice, serviceable, 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service. 

For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 

. Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 























STATE INSTITUTION 
HOLSTEINS 


Ten Gold Medal sires bred in our 
herds and a study of the progeny of 
these sires, discloses that a large num- 
ber of Gold Medal and high eo a 
animals are direct descendan' of 
these great sires. 
Linebreeding and continuous testing 
for production, together with a com- 
plete health program removes 
doubt if you are interested in im- 
proving your breeding presram. 

Choice young bulls from our 
bleed lines and from selected a 
duction dams, are available at al 


times. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Sy 
Department of Public Welfare 
State Capitol, » Wisconsin 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
grades, also good registered service age 
. Burke and Homestead breeding predomi- 
nant. Fieldman Service. Write, wire or call G. 
é. STANCHFIELD, Fieldman, Phone 7545, 30 
Champion Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 








BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 

Ms FROM 

_ “THE HEART!” 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg- 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 
service. For 7-7 write: Frank 
Cairns, Fieidman, 353 W. Johnson St., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 

DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 


CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 


Tri-County Holstein 
Cattle Association 


Let us help you select foundation Hol- 
steins, both purebred and grade, from 
herds of known productivity in the finest 
Holstein area in the country. Orders also 
filed at your direction. 


FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 
Box 143 Watertown, Wisconsin 
Phéne 264 or 9621J1 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


and grade Holsteins available 
from DHIA accredited herds, many 
using atificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman’'s services. 

Write, wire or phone for prices. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


if youire looking for cows or heifers come 
= aa: County where good Holsteins are 

raised. oy em first-handed and save 
springing = Dave + s —~ 4 x bred pas 
sp ade and pure olstein 

—~ | feifers on hand at all times. 
Can Can furnish aa Seperation for any number 


large or small 
LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 
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ROCK gg ES | WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
“GATEWAY to WISCONSIN” SALES & SERVICE 
titan Available trom ‘DIA Quality Holsteins 
Hallows tor Fall ‘Preckentng. Will be glad to help you. We also buy 
FIELDMAN SERVICE on order. Write for information. 
For Intormation Write to: pe. pox 1a: PD WEYKER an 
Clinton. Ph.: Clinton—6-4624. Phone 63, Dousman, Wis. . 
—— 














MARLOW FARMS HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 


at tHe farm SATURDAY, JUNE 9 winwesora 


AT THE FARM MINNESOTA 


125 — Purebred, Registered Holsteins — 125 


Among them is . . . Regal Roamer Marlow Burke, classified ‘Excellent’, along 
page Poasicy: 95 ye 
a oe = ee Core reeds oe 
Pall 526 ibs. Fat on gg ERE of the milkers 2-yr.-olds 
eal ale a Ge Oe a ei There are 20 bulls from baby’ calves 
Aa, ee, a ee own baby 





RE cory AER founded at Mankato, Minnesota in 1914. J. ©. Marlow passed away on 
July 7th at the age of 77 years The Mariow Holstein herd was J. C. tartow’s pride ane ley 


THE ENTIRE HERD 18 CALFHOOD VACCINATED. The herd was negative on 
blood test a year ago, and will be T.B. and Blood Tested within 30 days of the sale. 
To Insure Catalog in Advance of the Sale, Send 50c 
MARLOW HOLSTEIN FARM JOHN RAHBEK 
Mrs. J. ©. Marlow, Owner Operating Partner 


W. L. BAIRD COMPANY, Sales Managers WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 














ham 


Weber Hazelwood Burke 
Raven Ex, 
Gold Medal Proven Sire Acc.-Neg. 


These proven grandsons of the Gold Medal 
Sire, Wisconsin A. Admiral Burke Lad, are being 
used on Burke 4 hters 
in our herd, intensifying his oe for 
high production and outstanding type. 


Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, INC. 
Oconomowoc 


, Wisconsin 








Wis. Leader Ex. 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 





A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 








REGISTERED 








HOLSTEINS 
fit the FARM 


yh 


ik 





age 











fit the MARKET | 
wun | 
—~Lit 





The silo and the milk carton tell today’s big story about 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 


Get the facts on BIG COW dairying — how to convert 
big tonnages of forage into more profitable moderate- 
fat milk — the kind consumers are demanding. 


Send 10 cents for this new Holstein-Friesian guidebook, 
a real help to any dairyman who wants to make more 


money. 


Have valuable new facts at your fin- 
ger tips on making more milk per 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
Breed of the Times 







Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


A dime is enclosed to cover mailing and handling cost of 


the 20-page handbook, “Big Cow . . . Big Profit.” 

i EES CSE ee * 
ER ES Ea eve eee 

R.F.D, ... STATE 
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Safeguard Your Bulk Milk 
Handling System with a 


} 
‘ 


DARI-KOOL bulk milk talla 


Francis Long, Jr. farm, Stoughton 





This WINCO Series 605TFD 6500-wott A.C. standby unit, 
mode by Wincharger Corp., Sioux City, la., Is powered by 


Ww , @ Wisconsin Model TFD 2-cylinder 15 hp. engine. 


Fewer and bigger farms, larger dairy herds and the need for advanced types 
of time- and labor-saving equipment to meet today’s production and mar- 


keting problems 


milk handling systems. And this, in turn creates t 


are factors that have created a growing,demand for bulk 


problem of providing 


dependable protection against the possibility of high-line power failure. 


The most practical solution to this problem is to install a Wisconsin-powered 
Standby Unit, such as the one illustrated above. Wisconsin Engines are 
especially suited to this form of service because they are of heavy-duty, 
high-torque design. This means that they will deliver the maximum amount 


of usable power both under constant load or variable, fluctuating loads. 
These engines have the in-built stamina that hangs on through the shock 
load pinches and carries on hour after hour, day after day, under all cli- 


matic 


and weather conditions from sub-zero to 140° F. 


Some Wisconsin Engines now in service on combines, balers and other types 
of farm equipment can be utilized as emergency standby power, hooked up 
to a suitable generator. This is one good way to get the most out of your 


Wisconsin Engine . 


. . providing, among other things, your best insurance 


against bulk milk storage losses resulting from high-line power failure. 
Let a Wisconsin-powered Standby Unit “take over” when the need arises. 


This is 
most iia 
HP HOURS 

, OES 

YY 


oe | 


Z's > 
; 


insurance” that really “pays off”. 


qm WISCONSIN 
>. World's Largest B 


MOTOR CORPORATION 








THE BEST HERDS ARE MILKED WITH 





LOW-VACUUM & 
 ¢ HORE-BOY ~ in 
” 


ne ee > 
a 


MILKING SYSTEMS yy 


en Only 10° of gent 

low vacuum... 

easiest on your cows 
This vacuum gauge stands 
evard over the health of 
your valuable herd 


= 
Send postcard for 


FREE Dar tae 









@ LONG- AND SHORT-TUBE MILKERS 
© PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEMS 


@ MILKING PARLORS © RELEASERS 
Profiteble dealerships oveilable to handle Amer- 
jeo's fastest growing line of milking systems. 


Write Department HD-5. 


FARMER FEEDER CO., 
Cambridge City, Indiane 






inc 















Invest In 


U.S. DEFENSE BONDS : 


Now Even Better 








For Person-to-Person contact use 
Hoard’s Dairyman Classified Ads. 


(“est Silage Ever Made!” » 











Austin, Minn.—“Have used Sta- 
Fresh three years for treating my 


grass silage,” rts local dairy- 
man. “It gives best si I've 
ever made . . . with no odor 


and better palatability. Besides, 
Sta-Fresh lets me put up grass 
silage instead of dry hay during 
the early rainy season!” 

Watch your cattle clean up si- 
lage that’s kept fresh, green, sweet- 
smelling with Sta-Fresh. It's bet- 
ter tasting, more nou 

Sta-Fresh : vente moe | to 
apply. pounds treats a 
full ton of, silage. Order ay 
are available. General Chemical 
Div., Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., 40 Rector St., N. Y. 6, N.Y. 


STA-FRESH® 


Keeps Silage Fresh, 
\ Groom: Sweet Smelling j 














SWINE 


by R. H. Grummer 





Are minerals lacking? 


My hogs ate a big hole through 
the concrete platform outside of 
the hog house. What mineral or 
other feed do they need? 


Sometimes hogs show peculiar 
appetites because they are starved 
for a particular nutritional factor 
or factors. If a nutritional de- 
ficiency is causing your hogs to 
eat through a concrete platform, 
the deficiency is likely to involve 
minerals. 

Offering a good complete com- 
mercial mineral, or a godd home- 
mixed mineral free-choice should 
correct a mineral deficiency. The 
following is one suggestion of a 
mineral mixture that could be of- 
fered to help correct a_ possible 
mineral deficiency: 

1 part bone meal 

2 parts ground limestone 

2 parts trace mineralized salt 

If you have been feeding a well- 
balanced ration, including miner- 
als, the hogs probably chewed up 
the concrete for entertainment 
purposes rather than for a crav- 
ing of some nutritional element. 





How should sows 


be marked? 


Once more I have lost pigs be- 
cause I didn’t get a few sows in 
the farrowing barn on time. Mark- 
ing the hair didn’t work and tags 
don’t stay in the ears. Is there a 
good tag on the market? 


In. order to record breeding 
dates and thereby predict farrow- 
ing dates, it is necessary to identi- 
fy the sows. There is a disc type 
tag that is inserted in the center 
of the ear that stays in fairly well, 
but most types of tags will pull 
out sooner or later. 

Might I suggest that you use ear 
notches to identify the animals in 
your herd. Two sizes of ear notch- 


ers are on the market — one for 
marking small pigs, the other for 
older hogs. 


All purebred breeders and many 
commercial swine growers mark all 
the pigs shortly after birth so that 
complete records can be kept on 
each litter and in some cases on 
each pig in the litter. The follow- 
ing drawing suggests how notches 
can be interpreted as numbers, 
thus a hog becomes known by a 
number: 





By using the above key notches, 
one or more of them, in various 
combinations, can be used to form 
numbers from 1 to 99. Notches in 
the top of the ears can stand for 
100, 200, etc., to extend the use- 
fulness of the system. 

For example, a hog numbered 
87, would have the following 
notches: 





50 + 30+S+isi= 67 
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FLY 
FLAKES 
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hill ‘em fast ....and easy | 
FLY FLAKES kill flies in minutes « Kill 
resistant strains « Kill maggots « Are 
economical to use « For dairy barns, 
feed rooms, poultry houses, manure 
piles and outside areas. 

FLY FLAKES are the simplest, most 
effective and yet the most econom- 
ical control devised. 

Available in 1 Ib. cans; 2, 5, 10 and 
25 Ib. bags. *Trademark 
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IT PAYS TO KNOW 


Where Your Cash Comes From 
and Where It Goes 
Yes, income and records 
are a NECESS these days. 
The new Hoard’s Dairyman Farm 
tt Book is simple, easy to 
keep up, yet complete enough to 
give you (and the income-tax 
man) a clear, accurate picture 
of your financial condition. 
We offer a three-year renewal of 


3924-A 








| 


your su tion plus the Farm 
Account ‘for only $2.25. 
If subscription is already 
you are entitled to 
t Books at 25 
cents per copy. 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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When calving signs 
are absent 


When a cow fails to show signs 
of calving at or near the due date, 
chances are something is wrong. 
Here is what may have occurred: 

(1) The cow may be carrying 
a “mummy” (mummified fetus). 

(2) It may be a case of pro- 
longed gestation. The fetus is alive 
but it may be abnormal. 

(3) The cow may be pregnant 
from a later breeding date and is 
not due to freshen until later. 

(4) The fetus may have been 
absorbed or an unobserved abor- 
tion has taken place. If subsequent 
heats occurred, they were either 
silent or not observed. 

What to do? 

As soon as irregularities are no- 
ticed, better have the cow exam- 
ined by your veterinarian as soon 
as possible. It is important to ob- 
tain an early and accurate diag- 
nosis. If a mummy is present, your 
veterinarian will be able to remove 
it with one or more hormone in- 
jections. Occasionally difficulty is 
experienced in dislodging the mum- 
my. In most cases the next calf 
will be normal. 

If it turns out to be a case of 
prolonged gestation and the fetus 
is over-sized or abnormal, difficult 
calving must be anticipated and 


often a Caesarian section is the 
most logical approach. 

You are best equipped to decide 
whether it is economically sound 
to do something about removing 
the fetus or whether the cow should 
be sent to slaughter. Your veteri- 
narian will be able to advise you 
and suggest a procedure for re- 
moving the fetus. 

If the examination reveals that 
the cow was bred at a later date, 
you have nothing to worry about 
except to determine the sire if the 
calf is a purebred to be registered. 

Finally, if the examination re- 
veals pyometra (pus in the uterus) 
instead of a fetus, the condition 
must be corrected before the cow 
can be rebred. Unless the dry, 
open cow is a good producer, it is 
questionable whether she should be 
retained in the herd. 





Ringworm infection 


If you have cows or calves with 
ringworm, be careful you do not 
become infected yourself. Studies 
by the American Board of Public 
Health indicate that the danger of 
getting this disease is greater than 
statistics show. 

The safest thing to do is wear 
rubber gloves while handling ani- 
mals infected with ringworm. 
Gloves should be washed and ster- 
ilized after use. 





TREATING MANGE 


I would like some information on 
mange in dairy cattle. We first 
noticed it on one cow about a year 
ago. Before long about 25 or 30 
were affected. I sprayed with Lin- 
dane which seemed to help, but 
several are still affected. Then I 
tried BHC, spraying only the af- 
fected areas, but it comes back. 

Is it possible for a person to 
carry mange from one cow to an- 
other on gloves and clothing? 

How long do the mites live if 
they are rubbed off on posts or 
buildings? 

Does bedding become contamina- 
ted with mange, therefore helping 
to spread it? 

Is there anything better than 
Lindane or BHC to spray? 

How deeply are the mites buried 
in the hide and would it help to 
scrape with a ‘brush before spray- 
ing? 

Galesburg, Illinois W. M. 8. 


There are four different kinds of 
mange mites that affect cattle. All 
of them except possibly the demo- 
dectic mange should respond to 
Lindane spray or BHC. Some of 
the tiny mites may be relatively 
near the surface and could be car- 
ried from one cow to another with 
currycomb and brush, and other 
similar means. 

In one type of mange called 
sarcoptic mange, the mites burrow 
underneath the skin much like a 
mouse burrows down into the 
ground. Unless treatment is care- 
fully applied and repeated, these 
mites are not destroyed and will 
soon be active again. 

There are a number of products 
that can be used for the treatment 
of mange. We believe that Lin- 
dane is about as good as any, if 





not preferable to some of the 
others. It is important that the 
entire body be covered with the 
application. 





CALFHOOD VACCINATION 


I am milking a herd of 30 cows. 
We test once a year and have 
never had a Bang’s reactor in the 
10 years we have been milking. 

A neighbor of ours, about a mile 
from us, has had trouble with 
Bang’s for some time. 

1. Is there much danger of 
Bang’s being carried this far into 
my herd? 

2. Do you think I should start a 
ealfhood vaccination program in 
my herd? We raise all our re- 
placements. 

8. If I start a calfhood vaccina- 
tion program, is there danger that 
I will have Bang’s spread into the 
whole herd from the vaccinated 
calves? 

Wadesville, Ind. L. R. 


1. Since your neighbor’s infected 
herd is located about a mile from 
your farm, there appears to be 
little danger of transmitting the 
infection from his herd to yours. 
However, if fences are not good, 
one must be aware that inter- 
mingling of herds can occur. Also, 
dogs or other animals sometimes 
carry or drag infected or aborted 
calves into your cow pasture or 
yard. 

2. In view of the good history 
of the herd, and that you raise all 
of your replacements, it is diffi- 
cult to advise you on a vaccina- 
tion program. If the herd were 
mine, I believe I would employ 
calfhood vaccination. We suggest 
you consult your local veterinarian. 

3. There should be no danger of 
spreading brucellosis from vacci- 
nated calves, 









Dick Kamm, Roberts, Wisconsin, says, “My new 600 gallon Sunset 3 
tank cools to below 40° os fost as we con milk with 4 buckets.” | /\. 
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POSITIVE 


From stainless steel top to stainless steel bottom, from end to end, 
@ Sunset bulk milk cooler is your best buy. Individual dairymen and 
producer’s groups throughout the nation have tested, verified Sunset’s 
superiority, and installed Sunset because: Sunset is mirror finish stainless 
steel inside and out, completely automatic, easy to clean and keep clean, 
adaptable to any milk house and priced to a farmer's budget. Sunset 
“positive flowing cold” delivers more and faster cooling per kilowatt. 
100 to 700 gallon capacities. See your Sunset dealer or write for details. 


Marvin Wells, Versailles, Ky., says, “We chose Sunset for its simplicity 
and all stainless steel construction. Sunset efficiency surpasses ovr 
expectations.” 
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SUNSET EQUIPMENT CO. 
© P.O.BOX 3536 ° 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

















SURGE PARLORS 


For Group Milking 


t The Surge CIRCLE-GATE Stall 


Standing on one spot — you let the 
cows out—you let another group in— 
you feed the cows -- without taking a 
single step. 

The Surge Circle-Gate Stall has 
great appeal for the man who pre- 
fers GROUP HANDLING or who is 
a little crowded for room. Sold on 


EASY TERMS. 
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For Individual Milking 
(ES The Surge DIAGONAL Stall 


ad The Surge Diagonal Milking Stall has been used 
for many years by many men in many countries 
milking many kinds and sizes of cows with highly 
skilled and very unskilled help. Lets cows in and 
out INDIVIDUALLY, timing each according to 
her own milking speed. Sold on EASY TERMS. 
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SURGE 
MILKER 
UNIT 





Let Bill Tell You More 


clip and send to 





Bill Alberson, Babson Bros.Co. 89 «=. 
2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Look Bill, 

Send me your circular on Surge 
Stalls and the new one, “If YOU are 
Thinking About a Pipe Line Milker.” 


DOWN 


EASY TERMS—Up to 24 Months 
To Pay On Surge Stalls, Pipe- 
lines, All Surge Milking Equip- 
ment, 





Copyright 1956 BABSON BROS. Co. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 West 19th Street °* Chicago 23, Ill. 


ATLANTA @® HOUSTON @ KANSAS CITY @ MINNEAPOLIS 
SACRAMENTO @ SEATTLE @® SYRACUSE @ TORONTO 








STREET OR ROUTE ........cccee-ccccorvvccrccsccccssscccces 





TOWN STATE 














